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Keports from States. 


ALABAMA. 
JULIA S, TUTWILER, LIVINGSTON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The legislature of Alabama meets only bienn‘ally. Consequently 
there has been since our last report no law enacted affecting the 
status of our criminal population. There has been a constitutional 
convention, and a new constitution has been framed; but, as all 
measures concerning our criminality are statutory, and not constitu- 
tional, the new constitution makes no changes in this respect. So 
perhaps my report may be likened to that memorable chapter in the 
History of Ireland, on “ Snakes”: “There are no snakes at all on 
the island.” 

However, there are many serpents still in our state, although noth- 
ing new has been done to banish them during this past year. The 
same beneficent institutions which we have before, reported are still 
at work. Our Reformatory for White Boys at East’ Lake has 50 in- 
mates, and continues to accomplish great good. The state institu- 
tions for the insane, the deaf-mutes, and the blind, are kept as state 
institutions should be. Our prison house and county jails are a dis- 
grace to Civilization. We have still no reformatory for colored 
children ; and they are, as heretofore, herded with adult criminals. 
“ How long, O Lord, how long?” 

An Old Ladies’ Home has been recently established in Mobile. 
It is intended for those who feel most keenly the brunt of poverty, 
because their past lives have been made comfortable by competence. 
The buildirg and grounds have been entirely paid for. 


ALASKA. 


SHELDON JACKSON, WASHINGTON, D.C., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Alaska, as in the past, is without organization. We have no leg- 
islature, no representative in Congress, no civil divisions such as 
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townships and counties, are without roads and public conveyances, 
with the larger settlements oftentimes hundreds of miles from each 
other. 

Criminals confined and sentenced for a longer time than one year 
are sent to the government prison on McNeil’s Island, near Steil- 
acoom, Wash. Those sentenced for a less period are kept in the 
various district jails, the principal one of which is at Sitka, where 
there are about 55 prisoners. 

The insane (white men) are taken to the Insane Asylum of Ore- 
gon by an arrangement between the authorities of that institution 
and the Secretary of the Interior. g persons have been sent there 
to date, 1 of whom has died and 1 discharged as cured. 

In the care of ‘destitute orphan children, nothing has been done by 
the government, but considerable is being done by the following 
religious denominations: the Swedish Evangelical Union, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Synod, the Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Moravian, and Friends, all of which have 
established homes where native orphan children are taken, fed, 
clothed, taught, trained, and cared for. 


CALIFORNIA. 


MISS KATHERINE C. FELTON, SAN FRANCISCO, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature this year, and, of 
course, no new laws enacted. The policy of the governor of the 
state has been one of rigid economy with regard to all state insti- 
tutions. Dr, A. E. Osborne, the efficient head of the State Home for 
the Feeble-minded, was deposed by the governor; and it was the 
general feeling that the action was governed purely by political rea- 
sons. The loss of Dr. Osborne was a serious one to the home, to 
which his intelligent devotion and energy had been of inestimable 
benefit. 

The second annual session of the State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was held in San Francisco in February last. Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, of Minnesota, and Mrs. ,Martha P. Falconer, of 
Chicago, were the guests and principal speakers of the occasion. 
A very strong legislative committee, representing all sections of the 
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state, was appointed by the conference; and this committee will 
have especial charge of the preparation of bills for introduction dur- 
ing the session of the legislature next winter. The most important 
measure will be one for an advisory state board of charities and 
one for the establishment of a juvenile court. 

In San Francisco there has been inaugurated this spring a move- 
ment designed to eliminate fraudulent and ineffective enterprises and 
organizations soliciting money from the public in the name of char- 
ity. The movement had its origin with the Merchants’ Association 
of the city, which had been for some time considering the question 
of how to control in a measure the distribution of the large sum of 
money given by them for benevolent purposes. As a result, a repre- 
sentative body has been appointed by the Merchants’ Association 
and the Associated Charities jointly, known as the Charities Indorse- 
ment Committee of San Francisco. This committee receives appli- 
cations from those charitable organizations desiring its indorsement ; 
and if, on investigation, they are found to come up to the standard 
set, a card bearing the desired indorsement for a specified length of 
time and for a definite sum of money is issued to the applying socicty. 
Some five hundred firms, members of the Merchants’ Association, 
have agreed to the general policy of giving no contributions to so- 
licitors for any organization not bearing this card. The investiga- 
tions of the societies applying for indorsement are conducted by the 
office force of the Associated Charities. The committee, after a 
careful study of the facts and evidence, gives or withholds the in- 
dorsement according to its judgment. 


COLORADO. 


Cc. L. STONAKER, DENVER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Colorado legislature meets biennially, the next session open- 
ing in January, 1903. ; 

Associated charity organizations have been established during the 
year in Greeley, Victor, Cafion City, Fort Collins, Boulder, and Flor- 
ence. As a result of the recent state conference held in Cripple 
Creek, preliminary steps have been taken to establish an associated 
charities society to cover the entire district, having a population of 
about 40,000 people. 
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Private charitable organizations have been formed during the year 
as follows: the Denver Emergency Hospital Association ; the Den- 
ver Day Nursery; the Denver Maternity Hospital; the Sacred Heart 
Orphanage by the Sisters of St. Francis, in Pueblo; the Cherry-tree 
Home Orphanage, upon the Salvation Army farm colony at Amity, 
Prowers County. 

The Denver Maternity Hospital Association includes in its pur- 
poses the care of women and treatment of their diseases; but assist- 
ance is given to worthy poor and instruction regarding the care of 
young children, domestic hygiene, and sanitation. A training schoo] 
for nurses is to be included in the work. 

The question of the treatment of tuberculosis and the care of pa- 
tients suffering with this disease is continually agitated in this state ; 
and small sanatoriums are being established at different points, one 
of the most interesting of which is a ranch sanatorium near Colorado 
Springs. 

An interesting phase of work in this state at this time is the strong 
effort that is making in the larger communities regarding truancy and 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents under arrest. The judges of 
the county courts have adopted the general policy of probation to all 
first offenders, requiring weekly, semi-weekly, or monthly reports in 
person, accompanied by parents, and a showing from the public 
school-teachers of regular attendance at school. Truant officers are 
employed in nearly all our large cities, who work in conjunction with 
the judges; and a personal consideration is given toeach case. The 
result so far shows an increased and improved public sentiment, with 
remarkable percentages in public school attendance. 

The state penitentiary at Cahon City has at present a population 
of 580. The prisoners are sentenced under the indeterminate sen- 
tence plan, carrying maximum and minimum terms fixed by the 
court in each case. Paroles are granted upon completion of the 
minimum term under rules and regulations adopted by the governor, 
who signs all paroles. The result of two years’ trial of the inde- 
terminate sentence plan with parole has proved very satisfactory, and 
here jis little opposition to this method by the public or the courts. 
In fact, a number of the courts are going further, and are suspending 
sentences without authority of law; but in such cases the courts are 
upheld by public sentiment. 

The State Reformatory at Buena Vista has an average population 
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of one hundred, committed under the straight indeterminate sentence 
plan without minimum terms. Unfortunately, too many habitual 
criminals are sentenced to the Reformatory by the courts of this 
state. 

The vicious, including tramps, roving criminals, and the violators 
of city ordinances, are committed under vagrancy acts to short terms 
without labor, and are urged to “move on” at the earliest possible 
moment. A large proportion of our criminals incarcerated in jails 
and prisons are not residents of the state, but belong to the roving 
class. 

Juveniles are committed for truancy as well as for offences against 
the laws to the State Industrial School at Golden and to the State 
Industrial School for Girls at Morrison, upon indeterminate sen- 
tences. There are in custody at this time 200 boys and 60 girls. 

County homes (almshouses) are established in only a few of the 
counties of this state, and in a number of cases these homes are 
primarily hospitals for the indigent sick. The State Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home has a population of 135; and there are about 300, 
average number, of aged and infirm cared for in county homes in 
the state. Outdoor relief is given as a temporary expedient, and 
individual cases are cared for by boarding in private families. 

Destitute children are committed under the laws to the State Home 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, whence they are placed in 
private families under state supervision. The temporary home has 
an average population of 75. 

The Children’s Home Society seeks out destitute children not 
brought before the county officials, and places them in homes. There 
are several private orphanages in the city of Denver, and one in 
each of four other towns, where children are temporarily housed and 
cared for, although but little placing-out is done from private or- 
phanages. 

Private hospitals exist in the principal centres of population, 
where charity cases are cared for; and a number of counties have 
established in recent years county hospitals. Teller.County is just 
completing a model county hospital in Cripple Creek, which will serve 
in the dual capacity of hospital and infirmary for the aged. 

All the blind and deaf are cared for and educated at the State 
School for Deaf and Blind at Colorado Springs, the present popula- 
tion being 154. 
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Several attempts have been made to secure a census of the feeble- 
minded children of Colorado, with meagre results, not over too 
having been reported in the state. A private school for the train- 
ing of the feeble-minded is in operation in Pueblo, under the advice 
and counsel of the State Board of Charities and Correction; and a 
number of dependent children are being trained there at the expense 
of the counties from which they were sent, under the new act pro- 
viding for private training of feeble-minded at county expense. 

No increased accommodations have been secured at the State 
Hospital for Insane at Pueblo, which holds a steady population of 
500 without overcrowding. Patients committed by the courts who 
cannot be received at the state hospital are cared for temporarily in 
a private hospital in Pueblo at county expense, an average of 75 
patients being thus cared for. Arapahoe County has a detention 
hospital for the insane, recently completed, having a population of 
150 patients. Insane patients are not permitted to remain in jails, 
and only a few are allowed to remain in county homes pending com- 
mitment to the state hospital. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, WATERBURY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Several matters of legislation in the fields of charity and correction 
were reported a year ago as pending in the legislature of 1901, which 
at that time had not acted upon them. Of these matters the follow- 
ing were passed, and became laws. 

An act providing for the application of indeterminate sentences 
for persons sentenced to the state prison, otherwise than for life or 
under sentence of execution. The court imposing the sentence es- 
tablishes a minimum term of not less than one year and a maximum 
term not longer than the maximum term of imprisonment prescribed 
by law as a penalty for the offence in question. After imprisonment 
for not less than the minimum term, release on parole may be 
granted by a majority of the board of directors and the warden of 
the prison, and absolute discharge may be given to a paroled pris- 
oner when the board are convinced that he will lead an orderly life. 
As the minimum term of one year has not yet expired since the law 
went into effect, it is too early to note its practical operation; but it 
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is believed that the measure will prove very valuable in encouraging 
prisoners to a practical reformation. 

An act was passed providing that no boy under ten years of age 
shall be committed to the Connecticut School for Boys except upon 
conviction cf an offence for which the punishment is imprisonment 
in the state prison. This measure will prevent the commitment of 
very young boys to the school for slight offences, as has occurred 
several times in the past. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was granted to the Hartford Hospital 
for the erection of a separate department for the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Additional funds were raised for the purpose ; 
and the new hospital, situated in a healthful location on Cedar 
Mountain, will be ready for use at an early date. 

In regard to dependent and neglected children committed to 
county temporary homes, power has been given to the courts that 
commit the children to revoke an order of commitment at any time 
when it is found that the cause for which a child was committed no 
longer exists. : 

Provision was also made to compel either parent of a child com- 
mitted to a county temporary home, who has sufficient pecuniary 
ability, to contribute such weekly sum as may be agreed upon toward 
the support of the child. 

The limit of age until which boys may be retained under the 
charge of the county temporary homes was reduced from eighteen to 
sixteen years; and provision was made to maintain, at the expense 
of the state, any child transferred by a county home board of man- 
agement to a private family or chartered orphan asylum. 

An act was passed permitting any two adjoining towns to unite for 
the support of their paupers in an almshouse or other place,—a 
broadening of the former law, which required that all paupers should 
be supported within the home town. 

’ Among the more important measures relating to the criminal and 
dependent classes which were defeated in the legislature of 1901 
were the bills providing for a system of probation for persons con- 
victed of minor offences; for the introduction of whipping as a 
penalty for such offences as assaults, wife-beating, etc.; for the 
establishment of a state reformatory; for the employment on the 
public highways of prisoners convicted of jail offences; for the trans- 
fer of the cost of stpport of children committed to the county tempo- 
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rary homes from the state, where it now rests, to the towns from 
which the children are committed ; and for the commitment and sup- 
port at state expense of dependent and neglected children in private 
orphan asylums. 

The hospital for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, already 
mentioned, is the orly new institution established during the year. 
The new buildings at the state prison, including the congregate din- 
ing-room, new cell block, and department for women, are now all in 
successful operation, and add greatly to the convenience and efii- 
ciency of the institution. 

Work has been delayed upon the congregate Snail building 
at the Hospital for the Insane, Middletown ; but it will probably be 
completed before long. A substantial building for the classes in 
industrial training has been added at the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford. 

The average number of inmates present in the state prison at 
Wethersfield during the year waS 490. The jails of the eight coun- 
ties of the state contained an average of about 1,000 inmates, short 
term offenders and those bound over for trial. Total number of 
criminals, 1,490. Ratio, 1,640 to a million of population. 

The average number of inmates during the year at the Connecti- 
cut School for Boys at Meriden was 426. The average number in 
the Industrial School for Girls at Middletown was 260. Total insub- 
ordinates, 686. Ratio, 755 to a million of population. 

Almshouses are maintained in 89 of the 168 towns in the state, 
and shelter the dependent poor of all ages, except children between 
four and eighteen years. ‘Total number of inmates during the year 
about 3,000, besides about 350 persons cared for in private homes 
for the aged. Total, 3,350. Ratio, 3,690 to a million. The total 
number of persons assisted by the towns with outdoor relief was 
about 15,000. 

A temporary home is provided in each of the eight counties for 
the care of dependent and neglected children between the ages of 
four and sixteen for boys and four and eighteen for girls, until suit- 
able family homes can be found for them. The average number in 
the county homes was 716, Private asylums and orphans’ homes 
cared for about 1,200 children during the year. Total, 1,916. Ratio, 
2,110 to a million. 

The sick and injured poor are cared for in a number of hospitals 
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at the expense of the towns that send them, and of the state, whick 
grants appropriations for most of the hospitals. Fitch’s Home for 
Soldiers at Noroton had an average of 518 inmates. 

The state had about 65 blind beneficiaries during the year, of 
whom about 15 were supported at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, South Boston, and 50 at the Kindergarten and Industrial 
Home for the Blind in Hartford. Ratio, 72 to a million. 

The state supported last year 125 deaf pupils, of whom gr were at 
the American School for the Deaf at Hartford, and 34 at the Mystic 
Oral School. Ratio, 138 to a million. 

Feeble-minded children are cared for and instructed, at state ex- 
pense, at the Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Lakeville. Average 
number, 180. Ratio, 198 to a million. 

The Connecticut Hospital for the Insane at Middletown contained 
an average of 2,115 inmates during the year. The Retreat for the 
Insane at Hartford had an average of 160 patients. In eleven pri- 
vate sanatoria for mental diseases there was an average of 280 
patients; and among the town poor there were 275 cases reported, 
chiefly of a chronic nature. Total, 2,830. Ratio, 3,117 to a 
million, 

The cost to the state for the delinquent, defective, and dependent 
classes for the year ending Sept. 30, 1901, was : — 
For maintenance 


$681,034.00 
For buildings . 


142,000.00 
" ——S— 

$823,034.00 
Cost to the towns 775,480.00 


Total 


$1,598,514.00 


DELAWARE. 
MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, WILMINGTON, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 
(Report made by M. A. T. Clark, Superintendent Associated Charities.) 
The Delaware legislature meets biennially. This being the in- 
tervening year, there is no legislation to report. 


The most important event since the last report is the completion 
of the Newcastle County Workhouse, managed by a board of 
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trustees appointed by the court. All classes of criminals, long 
term, short term, and persons in default of bail, are confined in this 
institution. Employment, classification, and a library are hopeful 
features toward the reformation of the criminals. Prisoners all eat 
at tables in a bright, cheerful dining-room. 

A large and commodious annex, with improved facilities, has been 
added to the Delaware Hospital, almost equal in capacity to the 
original building. They have now a training school for nurses, and 
had their first graduating class last October. 

Wilmington, like other cities, has been visited by small-pox. The 
first appearance of the disease found the city unprepared to cope 
with it, should an epidemic occur. Measures were at once taken 
to erect and equip a building to permanently meet the need. The 
trustees of the poor and the city council united, and built the 
Emergency Hospital on the county grounds at Farnhurst. All cases, 
after the first two or three, have been sent there, and successfully 
treated. There have been no deaths. 

The Delaware State Hospital for the Insane has completed the 
pathological laboratory, and is doing some original work, besides 
making examinations for physicians outside. They have also a fully 
equipped surgery, and operate when necessary. They have a train- 
ing school for attendants, where they are taught the best ways to 
care for and control the patients. They have both the trained nurse 
course and the special care of the insane department. 

A Home for Incurables has been recently opened by the Noblesse 
Oblige King’s Daughters, who have worked toward this end for 
several years. They have now five patients, with accommodations 
for six, and hope to increase the capacity as the need demands. 

Other circles and kindred societies have organized the People’s 
Settlement, have employed a trained worker, and are doing good 
work in a slum district. Their clubs and classes number one hun- 
dred, exclusive of a kindergarten recently opened. 

Criminals are confined in county jails and the new workhouse of 
Newcastle County,— average in workhouse, 185. 115 are employed 
in manufacturing clothing, the rest in quarry, carpenter shop, laundry, 
and kitchen. . 

Delinquent children are cared for in the Ferris Industrial School 
for Boys and Delaware Industrial School for Girls,— 8@ boys and 
19 girls in the two schools. Both institutions are doing better work 
each year. 
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The aged poor are partly supported in homes, two for white and 
two for colored, all now sheltering about 70. Others are cared 
for in the three county almshouses. Improvements have been 
added to the institution of Newcastle County, and the new name of 
Newcastle County Hospital takes the place of almshouse. Present 
population, 234. 

Destitute children are cared for in the Home for Friendless Chil- 
dren (inmates, 67); and St. Michael’s Baby Hospital and Home (in- 
mates, about 10, both Protestant); St. Peter’s Female Orphanage, 53 
girls; St. James Protectory, 63 boys; St. Joseph’s Home for Colored 
Boys, 140, and their industrial school and farm at Clayton under 
same management, with 60 boys, al! Catholics. 

The sick and injured are provided for in two well-equipped hos- 
pitals, Delaware Hospital (allopathic) and Homeopathic Hospital, 
and in the Emergency Hospital and Home for Incurables. 

There are no institutions in Delaware for the blind, deaf, or feeble- 
minded; but the last legislature appropriated $7,000 for the care of 
these wards outside of the state. 


The Delaware State Hospital for the Insane cares for all state 
patients,— average, 315. 

The Associated Charities and Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children both come in daily contact with all the foregoing, and co- 
operate with all agencies to promote the best interests of the indi- 
vidual. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, WASHINGTON, D.C., CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

No legislation of importance affecting the charities in the District 
of Columbia has been enacted since last report, and no measures of 
vital importance are pending in the present Congress. A bill pro- 
viding for the temporary care of the insane in general hospitals has 
been favorably reported upon by the police, legal, medical, and 
charity departments, and wi!l probably be passed. A bill to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Charities, and place some institu- 
tions now supervised by that board under the supervision of the In- 
terior Department, has been adversely reported by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia and the Board of Charities. A bill 
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changing the methods of procedure for commitment of patients to 
the insane asylum and providing for a more exhaustive investiga- 
tion of cases presented to the court has been introduced, but not 
yet reported from committee in either House. 

The Board of Charities in its annual report and estimates to Con- 
gress recommends further extension of the contract system as a sub- 
stitute for the subsidy system in those cases where it is deemed de- 
sirable to use private institutions. The board also recommends the 
elimination from the appropriation bill of small subsidies heretofore 
granted to private charities, and the reduction of other similar 
items with a view to their ultimate elimination. The board recom- 
mends also that local charities at present carried on under the direc- 
tion of departments of the federal government be transferred to 
the supervision of the District authorities, and made an integral part 
of the local system of public charities. 

A tract of land of 255 acres has been purchased by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia as a site for a new almshouse and 
burial-ground for the indigent dead, and the architects are now en- 
gaged in preparing plans for the new buildings. Architects are also 
at work preparing plans for the new municipal hospital. It is hoped 
that appropriations for buildings may be secured for these two insti- 
tutions during the present session of Congress. The system of 
release on probation of juvenile offenders has been inaugurated 
under authority provided by a law passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. In the absence of law establishing a juvenile court, the judges 
of the police court have voluntarily made arrangements whereby sep- 
arate sessions of court are held for the trying of cases involving 
children. We have in effect, therefore, a juvenile court; and the 
children are no longer brought to trial during the regular sessions of 
the police court, but their cases are heard at separate sessions, when 
only parties having a legitimate interest in the cases are permitted to 
be present. 

In the field of private charities a more wide-spread interest is be- 
ing manifested in the work of the Associated Charities. Two social 
settlements, “ Neighborhood House” and “Noel House,” have 
been established ; and, although these places are still conducted upon 
a modest scale, there is evidence of great interest and promise of 
helpful results. New interest has been aroused in the work of pro- 
viding better housing conditions for the poor; and a committee of 
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citizens has recently been organized for the purpose of studying 
housing conditions in this and other cities, with a view to securing 
the passage of new laws, as may be necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired results. 

A greatly increased interest in charities and corrections has re- 
sulted from the meeting of the National Conference held here in 
May, 1901; and we expect to feel the beneficial effects of this meet- 
ing for many years to come. 

Prisoners serving a sentence of less than one year are confined in 
the local jail, while those sentenced for a longer period are sent to 
the penitentiary at Moundsville, W. Va. The average number of 
prisoners is about 700, divided nearly equally between the jail and 
the penitentiary. 

The vicious, including vagrants and petty criminals, are confined 
in the local workhouse, and are employed on farm and in work of 
grading city streets. The total commitments during the past year 
were 4,035, the daily average number under confinement being 260. 

We have two reform schools, one for boys and one for girls, with a 
daily average during the past year of 220 boys and 30 girls. The 
Reform School for Girls has recently been enlarged, and for the cur- 
rent year the daily average number will probably be about 60. Un- 
der the recently enacted probation law, juvenile criminals are also 
placed on probation under the care of the Board of Children’s Guar- 


dians, and a considerable number are now being handled in this 
manner, 


The daily average number in the almshouse during the past year 
was 237. 


The daily average number of destitute children under the care of 
the Board of Children’s Guardians, during the year, was 665; 
under the care of other institutions receiving public money, about 
400. 

The sick and injured, in public and corporate hospitals, averaged 
during the year about 600. 

Blind children are educated at the Maryland School for the Blind, 
the number present at the end of the fiscal year being 25. Adult 
blind are cared for in the almshouse and by an association for the 
blind, where employment is furnished to those able to work. 

Deaf-mutes are cared for in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. From July 1, 1900, to November, rgor, there were 38 
pupils from the District of Columb‘a in this: institution. 
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Feeble-minded children are cared for in various institutions 
through the agency of the Board of Children’s Guardians. The 
number under their care at the close of the year was 44. 

The insane are cared for in the Government Hospital for the In- 
sane, the average number being about 1,000. 


IDAHO. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, PH.D., WARDNER, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


As the state legislature held no session during the last year, there 
is nothing to report from that source. Reports from state peniten- 
tiary, insane asylum, and Soldiers’ Home, the same as last year. 
The report of the state superintendent of public instruction contains 
the following regarding the deaf, dumb, and blind : — 


“On page 33, chapter xvi., of the compiled school laws of Idaho will be found 
the act providing for the care, education, and maintenance of, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind children of the state. Too much credit cannot be given to the friends of 
humanity throughout the state and to Idaho’s legislators for the wise and benevo 
lent provisions thus made for these children. 

“An annual appropriation of $6,000 has covered the expense incident to their 
education in the states of Washington, Utah, and Colorado. The institutions in 
these states have long been established, are amply endowed and provided for, and 
furnished with every facility for carrying on this great educational work. Per- 
sonal visits to these institutions would suggest that, under present circumstances 
and conditions, the care and education of the deaf, dumb, and blind children of 
our state should continue to be provided for as at present. With due regard to 
differing opinions of some of our predecessors, who have favored the establish- 
ment of similar institutions in the state, we would respectfully submit that, in our 
judgment, many substantial reasons militate against the proposition. In the first 
place the building and equipment of such an institution would prove an unneces- 
sary burden upon the tax-payers, as the immediate cost of such an undertaking 
would in a manifold degree exceed the cost of the present plan. Already we 
have three educational institutions that will require much larger appropriations if 
they are to meet the requirements for which they were established. The institu- 
tion of state schools without sufficient appropriation to carry on the work is a 
detriment to school and state.” 


The North-western Home-finding Society, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., continues to push its work and operations in the 
northern portion of the state. Several children from this state 
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are cared for by the Spokane Home of the Friendless and the 
Catholic Orphanage. 

Some of the women’s clubs show increased interest in charitable 
work, The poor are provided for through the county commissioners. 
I have not been able to find that any county poor farms exist. 


ILLINOIS. 


HASTINGS H. HART, CHICAGO, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Illinois has a population of 4,821,550, and is the third state of the 
Union in population, coming next to Pennsylvania. She has an 
elaborate system of public charities, comprising four state hospitals 
for the insane, a state asylum for the chronic insane, a state asylum 
for insane criminals, a Soldiers’ Home, a Home for Soldiers’ Widows, 
a Home for Soldiers’ Orphans; institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
deaf and the blind, and a state eye and ear infirmary for the free 
treatment of diseases of the eye and ear. Cook County maintains 
an insane asylum with 1,700 inmates, an extensive hospital for the 
sick, and a hospital for consumptives. There are in the state 100 
almshouses, containing 1,300 insane patients. Only a few alms- 
houses have any special accommodations for the insane. 

Illinois is caring for 9,728 insane patients, as follows: in five 
state hospitals for the insane, 6,114; in the asylum for incurable in- 
sane, 356; in the asylum for insane criminals, 158; in the Cook 
County insane asylum, 1,396; in county almshouses, 1,704. 

The correctional institutions of the state comprise two state peni- 
tentiaries at Joliet and Chester, containing about 2,100 convicts, a 
state reformatory at Pontiac for young offenders (ten to twenty-five 
years), with accommodations for about 1,400 inmates, and 102 
county jails, besides an unnumbered list of city and village lockups 
and station houses. The state maintains a Home for Delinquent 
Girls, but has no juvenile reformatory for boys. The legislature 
of 1g01 passed a bill for the organization of a State Home for De- 
linquent Boys, appropriating $25,000 for buildings. Wealthy citizens 
of Chicago will supplement this fund by private contributions, more 
than $175,000 having been already subscribed. It is expected that 
the donors will be given a voice in the administration of the home, in 
order to preserve it from the unfavorable influence of partisan politi- 
cal control. 
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The legislature of 1899 authorized the establishment of a colony 
for epileptics, and a site was selected by the Board of Public Chari- 
ties ; but the legislature of 1901 failed to make the necessary appro- 
priations for buildings, and these unfortunates must await the action 
of the next legislature. An enumeration of epileptics taken by the 
State Board of Public Charities in 1900 showed 1,091 epileptics, of 
whom 516 were found in state institutions, 335 in county alms- 
houses, and 240 in private families. It is probable that this 
enumeration falls much short of the facts. 

The private or voluntary charitable institutions of Illinois are 
comparatively few in number and small in size, but are of a high 
quality. Their organizers have profited by the experience of older 
cities, and have adopted modern methods of construction and man- 
agement. The hospitals and children’s institutions of Chicago will 
compare favorably with the best in the world. In the city of New 
York there are no less than seven institutions for children, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 or more. The largest children’s institution in Chicago 
has a capacity of 500 children. The united capacity of all of the 
children’s institutions in Chicago, put together, is only a little more 
than that of the Catholic Protectory in New York. The children’s 
institutions of New York City contain about 24,000 children, while 
the children’s institutions of Chicago contain less than 4,000. If 
Chicago had as many in proportion as New York, they would con- 
tain about 12,000. New York expends about $3,000,000 annually in 
caring for neglected children ; Chicago, about $400,000 annually. 

This favorable condition of things is due partly to the fact that 
Chicago’s institutions are young and undeveloped, partly to the fact 
that there is a smaller amount of pauperism in Chicago than in some 
of the older cities, and largely to the fact that the institutions and 
societies of Chicago have long been committed to the policy of 
placing neglected children in family homes in preference to bring- 
ing them up in an institution. 

Illinois probably suffers more than any other state in the Union 
from partisan political control of public institutions. This evil is not 
chargeable to any one party or any one administration. It has grad- 
ually increased until it has become the fashion, not only to change 
the administration of state institutions when there is a change of par- 
ties, but even to change their administration with the adveni of a 
new governor. Jan. i, 1901, a new governor took his seat, be- 
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longing to the same political party as his predecessor. There are in 
the state seven state hospitals and asylums for the insane, with 
6,600 inmates. Each institution has three trustees. The official re- 
port of the State Board of Public Charities shows that, of the twenty- 
one trustees who were in office June 30, 1900, only five remained in 
office March 31, 1902. In four of the seven institutions every trus- 
tee has been changed. All of the trustees for the three institutions 
for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded, containing a united 
population of 1,749, had been superseded. In five other state insti- 
tutions supervised by the State Board of Public Charities, containing a 
united population of 2,349 inmates, ten out of eighteen trustees had 
been superseded. In the fifteen institutions six superintendents were 
changed in fifteen months. Thus the most miserable and unfortunate 
classes are exposed to the vicissitudes of political changes, and are 
left to the care of those who are selected in recognition of their effi- 
ciency in rendering political service. It is true that under this sys- 
tem many excellent people come into the service of the state; but it 
is also true that they no sooner become qualified by experience for the 
discharge of delicate and technical duties than they are likely to give 
place to others. An illustration is afforded by the Eastern Hospital 
for Insane at Kankakee, which had no less than five different 
superintendents within a period of six years. However competent 
these superintendents were, it was impossible to secure continuity of 
policy and methods. 

The responsibility for this lamentable condition does not belong to 
any one individual or any one party. It is shared by the legisla- 
ture, the public press, and the people of the state who have tolerated 
and, by withholding their opposition, given encouragement to it. 

One result of the long continuance of these conditions has been to 
arouse a strong public sentiment in favor of a “state board of con- 
trol,” to supersede the local boards of trustees and to be hedged 
about with such limitations as shall prevent, if possible, its manipu- 
lation for the promotion of partisan or personal ends. The State 
Board of Public Charities, in their Jast annual report, recommended 
their own abolition and the establishment of a board of control; but 
the bill did not become a law. 

The people of Illinois are not blind to their own shortcomings. 
The newspapers generally oppose the present conditions. There is 
an increasing feeling in both the leading political parties against 
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political appointments, assessment of public employees, and in favor 
of acivil service law. The governor has repeatedly declared that he 
would favor such a law, and local political conventions have made 
emphatic declarations in its favor. There is good reason to hope 
for an early and complete reform. 

The state appropriations for charitable institutions (not including 
the correctional institutions) for the current year 1902 amount to 
$3,870,000, of which about $1,800,000 are for current expenses. 
The population of the fifteen institutions is 10,644. The average 
net cost per inmate is $145 per annum. 


INDIANA. 


AMOS W. BUTLER, INDIANAPOLIS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the General Assembly since the last 
report. 

There is a growing interest in all branches of the work of charities 
and corrections. Those which most attract attention are perhaps 
the preventive measures, particularly the child-saving work. Prison 
Sunday, however, was observed by several hundred ministers last 
October ; and the continued interest in reformation is encouraging. 

Taking our institutions altogether, progress has been made in the 
past year. Several sets of plans and specifications for new jails and 
poor asylums have been submitted to the Board of State Charities. 
The increased accommodations provided at the state hospitals for 
insane have made possible the acceptance of many outstanding 
applications; and the reports from those institutions for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1go1, indicate. an increase of 251.21 in the daily 
average attendance. In addition to the new buildings completed 
last year at each of the four insane hospitals, the hospital for sick 
insane at the Central Hospital, with a capacity of 100, with which 
we are very much pleased, has been completed, but is not yet 
equipped for occupancy. Work has also been begun on the new 
cottage for women at the Eastern Hospital for Insane. This, when 
completed, will balance the two departments, male and female. 
This last is the only provision for increased capacity at any of our 
insane hospitals the present year. 
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Perhaps the greatest step taken by the last legislature was the 
amendment to the organic law of the School for Feeble-minded 
Youth, providing for the custodial care of feeble-minded women of 
child-bearing age. A few such women have been received without 
additional provision; but the contract for the custodial building, to 
accommodate 1oo, has been let and its erection begun. 

The new cell-house at the Indiana Reformatory, containing 600 
masonry cells, has been completed and occupied. In the size and 
equipment of the cells and the general arrangements for heating, 
lighting, and ventilating, the most approved ideas and methods have 
been employed. The other cell-houses have been remodelled, and a 
number of additional improvements also made. 

There have been many changes on the boards of the different 
state charitable and correctional institutions. In three of the insti- 
tutions there has also been a change of superintendents. Professor 
T. J. Charlton, after twenty-one years’ valuable service as superin- 
tendent of the Reform School for Boys, resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. E. E. York, who for a number of years was clerk of 
that institution. Miss Sarah F. Keely, for fifteen years the faithful 
superintendent of the Industrial School for Girls and Woman’s 
Prison, felt compelled to resign; and she was succeeded by Miss 
Emily Rhoades. Mr. George A. H. Shideler, who did good work as 
warden of the state prison, resigned November 1, and was succeeded 
by Mr. James D. Reid. 

The number of persons present in the thirteen state institutions 
on Oct. 31, 1901, was 8,590, 6,120 in the benevolent and 2,470 in 
the correctional institutions. This is an increase of 163 in the 
hospitals for insane, 50 at the Soldiers’ Home, 2 at the Institution 
for Deaf, 2 at the Institution for Blind, 83 at the School for Feeble- 
minded Youth, and a decrease of 11 at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home. The population of the state prison increased 42, 
and the Reformatory 18. The Industrial School for Girls and 
Woman’s Prison decreased 46, and the Reform School for Boys 29, 
in the number present as compared with the population the preced- 
ing year. The per capita cost of gross maintenance of each insti- 
tution during the past year was as follows: Central Hospital for 
Insane, $168.46; Northern Hospital for Insane, $163.28; Eastern 
Hospital for Insane, $179.26; Southern Hospital for Insane, $170.02 ; 
Soldiers’ Home, $165.51; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 
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$168.47; Institution for Deaf, $215.13; Institution for Blind, 
$247.86; School for Feeble-minded Youth, $135.78; state prison, 
$126.86; Indiana Reformatory, $136.59 ; Industrial School for Girls 
and Woman’s Prison, $177.21 ; Reform School for Boys, $113.48. 

Boards of county charities and correction have been appointed 
in fifty-one of the ninety-two counties in the state, and much good 
work has been done bythem. The reports from the 1,016 township 
overseers of the poor show that during the past year 52,801 
persons were given outdoor relief, amounting in value to $236,- 
723.98. This is an increase of 6,432 in the number of persons 
aided, and of $26,767.76 in the amount of relief given, over the 
figures of the preceding year. The increase is doubtless due to the 
fact that the present trustees are new officials, who came to their 
work inexperienced in their duties and unacquainted with the re- 
quirements of the law. However, the good effects of the law of 
1899, restricting outdoor poor relief, are still apparent. The amount 
of poor relief given this year is $138,482.94 less than was given in 
1898, and $393,444.81 less than was given under the old law in 
1895. 

The work among dependent children during the past year has in 
general been quite good. The agents of the Board of State Charities 
placed 223 chiidren in family homes. Many of the orphans’ homes 
have shown greater efficiency than heretofore in finding good homes 
for their wards. Boards of children’s guardians have been appointed 
in three counties. There are now seven such boards in the state. 

The juvenile court idea is beginning to be felt in Indiana. Although 
there is no law for its operation, the judge of the police court in In- 
dianapolis has arranged for a particular time for the trial of all 
children’s causes. The court is informal, and is held in a room 
apart from the court-room. No persons except those interested are 
permitted to be present. The co-operation of the different organiza- 
tions for better social conditions is being had to some degree in this 
work. 

Four of the colleges in this state have regularly organized de- 
partments in sociology, in which much attention is given to the sub- 
ject of charities and correction. Several of the others give instruc- 
tion or provide lectures. Two of the largest colleges have arranged 
courses of lectures by a representative of the Board of State Chari- 
ties; and other institutions have extended invitations for occasional 
lectures, dealing specifically with the work in this state. 
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A. DELINQUENTS. 
Class 1. Criminals.— Oct. 31, 1901, state prison, 864; 
Reformatory, 897; Woman’s Prison, 
Class 2. The Victous.— Oct. 31, 1901, county jails, 623 men, 63 
women. Total, 686. Marion County Workhouse, 126. 
Class 3. Jnsubordinates.— Oct. 31, 1901, Reform School for Boys, 
1; Industrial School for Girls, 144. 


Indiana 
46. Total, 1,807. 


Bb. DESTITUTEs. 
Class 1. The Foor in Poorhouses.— Avg. 
Soldiers’ Home, Oct. 31, 1901, 694. 


Class 2. Dependent Children.— Oct. 31, 1901, Soldiers’ and Sail- 


ors’ Orphans’ Homes, 63 ; county orphans’ home, 1,690; county poor 
asylums, 64. 


Class 3. 
in the state. 


31, 1901, 3,091; State 


The Sick and Injured.— There are twenty-six hospitals 
We have no statistics regarding the number of patients. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 
Class 1. The Blind.— Institution for the Blind, Oct. 


136; in county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1901, 168. 
Class 2. 


31, 1901, 


Deaf-mutes.— Institution for Deaf, Oct. 31, 1901, 318; 
county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1901, 72. 

Class 3.  Feeble-minded Children. — School 
Youth, Oct. 31, 1901, 845. 


Class 4. 


for Feeble-minded 


Jnsane.— Total enrolled population of the four insane 
hospitals, Oct. 31, 1901, 3,961; in county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 
1901, 464; number in homes, estimated, 100; jails, 31. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


A. GRANT EVANS, MUSKOGEE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
The Indian Territory, as a whole, has no organized government. 
The five civilized tribes of Indians have had governments of their 


own, with jurisdiction confined to Indian citizens. These Indian 


governments have had their own system of schools, which in one or 
two instances have included the oversight of asylums for orphans, 
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the insane, and otherwise helpless. For the white population in the 
Indian Territory, which is about four times as numerous as the Ind- 
ians, there has not been, and there still is not, any organized govern- 
ment whatever. Within the last four years it has been made possible 
for towns to incorporate and havea municipal government, supported 
by taxation on personal property. The rural districts have nothing 
of this kind, so that there is absolutely no legal way-of securing even 
public schools. Since federal courts were established in the Indian 
Territory, of course we have had federal jails ; and these are in a con- 
dition that certainly need examination and such a report as would 
bring attention to them and secure their enlargement and improve- 
ment. We have nothing whatever in the way of reform schools. 
I am quite sure that, if the calling of public attention to deficiencies 
in these matters is helpful, attention should be called to conditions 
in the Indian Territory. 


IOWA. 


HON. L. G. KINNE, DES MOINES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature is now in session, and bills are pending to prevent 
the employment of children at labor or service unless over fourteen 
years of age; establishing a reformatory for men, also a reformatory 
for women; a compulsory education act; amending law so as to ad- 
mit females to the Institution for Feeble-minded Children between 
the ages of five and forty-five years; placing foundiings’ homes under 
supervision of the Board of Control; protecting deserving wives and 
minor children against non-support of husbands; establishing an- 
other school for the deaf; making all inmates of Iowa Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home wards of the state; prohibiting the manufacture in the 
penitentiaries of any goods made or sold in this state. 

The bills providing a reformatory for men failed. 

There are 907 criminals in the two state penitentiaries, 65 less 
than one year ago. In the Industrial Schools there are 658,— an 
increase of 89 over the preceding year. 

There are 1,792 inmates in the poorhouses, including 46 children. 

The blind, deaf, and feeble-minded are supported by the state. 
The number now cared for is: blind, 113; deaf, 26; and feeble- 
minded, 906. Of the latter class there are, in addition, 343 in poor- 
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houses. In the state hospitals for the insane there are 2,974; and 
in county asylums, 969. 

The Board of Control publishes a Quarterly Bulletin containing 
statistics relating to the institutions and articles and discussions re 


lating to institution work. Charity work is being pushed more than 
heretofore. 


? 


KANSAS. 
F. W. BLACKMAR, LAWRENCE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There have been few changes of any particular interest in Kansas 
since my last report. The legislature not having met, there are no 
new laws enacted. The Parole Law enacted at the last meeting of 
the legislature is working very well. Out of the 98 persons paroled, 
only three have violated their parole, so far. The new law for de- 
pendent children seems to’be fairly successful. As before reported, 
the Charity Bill was rather crude in some of its details and in need 
of several amendments. 

The Society for the Friendless, with Rev. Edward A. Fredenhagen 
as superintendent, is a new association doing excellent work, espe- 
cially among discharged and paroled prisoners. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Kansas appointed a Committee on Charities, which 
has done some successful visiting of charitable institutions. 

There are about goo criminals in the state penitentiary, 200 of 
whom are from Oklahoma, and about 200 in the Reformatory. 

The Industrial School for Boys at Topeka has about 178 inmates ; 
the similar institution for girls at Beloit, about 122. 

The School for the Blind has 105 pupils. There are of this class 
in the state of school age, but not in the school, about 200. 

There are 2,100 insane in the State Hospitals, and 300 under the 
immediate care of the counties. About 200 are outside of institu- 
tions. Total, 2,600. 


KENTUCKY. 
MISS EMMA A. GALLAGHER, LOUISVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 
The legislature of 1902 enacted in the field of charities and cor- 
rection the following bills: (1) providing for appropriation for im- 
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provements at the Schools of Reform at Lexington, that the state 
shall pay $100 per year for the maintenance of each inmate and an 
additional $10,000 for general expenses; (2) requiring that in 
order to be admitted to these reform schools a conviction must 
be had for felony or misdemeanor; (3) creating a fireman’s pen- 
sion fund for the Louisville fire department for the benefit of dis- 
abled and crippled members and of their widows and dependent 
children; (4) allowing the state auditor to sue for the cost of 
maintenance of inmates of the insane asylums who at the time of or 
after their confinement become possessors of an estate; (5) en- 
abling Louisville to include kindergartens in public school system ; 
(6) to provide an inspector of labor, at a salary of $1,200 per 
year, and two assistants, at salaries of $1,000 each, to be under 
the supervision of the commissioners of agriculture, labor, and 
satistics ; fixing fines of from $25 to $250 for any one employing 
children under fourteen years of age in any factory, mine, or 
workshop; (7) to-regulate the importation of dependent children into 
Kentucky. 

Bills attempted: (1) To create a State Board of Charities carrying 
with it supreme authority, etc., for the benefit of the three commis- 
sioners. This was killed by the weights of extravagance and politics 
attached to it. (2) Providing for a central controlling board for the 
insane asylums in place of the local boards of commissioners. (3) 
To establish an epileptic colony at the Central Asylum. It was 
most unfortunate that this bill did not pass. 

No new charity organizations were established in any cities of the 
state this past year. Of women’s work the most noteworthy move- 
ments have been the equipment and opening of the Henrie Barrett 
Montfort Home, a memorial worthy of bearing the name of the noble 
woman in whose memory the home was dedicated. Its purpose is 
to shelter young women who need a home where they can obtain 
reasonable board and at the same time be surrounded by a refined 
atmosphere. The* Women’s Christian Association has also opened 
in a crowded thoroughfare of the business part of the city of Louis- 
ville a lunch and rest room for girls and women employed in adja- 
cent offices and stores, where they will be served the best of fare at 
the lowest possible price. Another feature of the work is an indus- 
trial school open each Saturday afternoon in these rooms. 

A generous-hearted woman of the city has presented a home for a 
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Neighborhood House, which will enable the settlement workers to 
enlarge the scope and efficiency of their work. 

The Kentucky Consumers’ League, organized during the year, is 
striving to create a demand for goods made under right conditions, 
where cleanliness prevails and a just wage is paid. 

It was very largely due to the hard work and influence of the 
women composing the board of managers of the Louisville Free Kin- 
dergarten Association that the bill was passed providing for the in- 
corporation of kindergartens in the public school system of Kentucky. 

In the two prisons of the state there were in confinement Nov. 30, 
1901, 1,765 prisoners; in workhouses, etc., approximately about 
3,000 for the year; in Schools of Reform and Industrial School, 760. 

The Kentucky Institute for the Education of the Blind, located at 
Louisville, had under its charge for the year ending Oct. 1, 1901, in 
the white department, 114 children; in the colored department, 29: 
total, 143. It is an unfortunate fact that about 70 per cent. of the 
blind children of Kentucky are not availing themselves of the state’s 
free offer to educate them. The American Printing House for the 
Blind, located in this city, has this year distributed 174 volumes and 
furnished various articles of apparatus for the instruction of the blind 
to blind persons throughout the state. The biennial report of the 
Kentucky Institute for the Education of Deaf-mutes shows remaining 
Nov. 1, 1901, 322 white pupils and 34 colored. 

The three asylums for the insane of the state show a combined 
population remaining Oct. 1, 1901, of 2,450 white and 458 colored. 


LOUISIANA. 


MICHEL HEYMANN, NEW ORLEANS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

The following bills were presented before the legislature : — 

1. To establish a board of state charities and correction; 2. 
An act grading offences (with the view of placing more minor 
offences within the jurisdiction of the city criminal courts, thereby 
expediting justice); 3. An act enforcing labor with every sentence 
to imprisonment. 4. An act creating juvenile courts. 5. An act to 
punish husbands deserting their wives (passed). 

Organized charity, free kindergartens, night schools for working 
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men and children, a small social settlement,— all point toward better 
conditions for the prevention of pauperism and crime. 

Public sentiment is daily growing stronger in favor of more prac- 
tical education for our poor children in the public schools, and we 
hope that in the near future manual training for boys and for girls 
will be part of the curriculum of our schools. 

Our new jail for misdemeanants is progressing. Our Boys’ Re- 
formatory promises to become a more useful place for little vagrants 
and truants. The new system inaugurated last year in our peni- 
tentiary is a great step taken by the state to better the conditions of 
the prisoners, who are kept at work on two immense plantations, pro- 
ducing thousands of bales of cotton and thousands of barrels of 
sugar, as well as vegetables for the men and feed for the horses and 
cattle. We think, with the present administration, there is some 
hope of having soon a reformatory for men as well as for boys. 


DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


_ 
Group OF DELINQUENTs. 


State convicts serving sentence in the state penitentiary : 


White males 

White females . 
Colored males . 
Colored females 


Total 


Juvenile delinquents in the Boys’ Reformatory (during the year) 
House of Good Shepherd (girls’ reformatory) 


Total of juvenile delinquents during the year 


Group OF DEPENDANTSs. 
Class 1. The Aged Poor. 


Inmates of Shakespeare Almshouse 
German Protestant Home . A 
Lafon’s Old Folks’ Home (colored) 
St. Mary’s Little Sisters of the Poor 
Touro Infirmary 


Total . 


Class 2. 


Destitute children in sectarian orphan asylums . 
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Class 3. The Sick Poor. 

In the Charity Hospital of New Orleans: 
Total number of patients during the year (daily average) 
Number of beds . 
Outdoor clinics me 

Charity Hospital of Shreveport: 
Daily average of patients . 

Touro Infirmary : 
Total number of patients during the 
Outdoor clinics 


GRouP OF DEFECTIVES. 
Louisiana State Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. Pupils 
Louisiana School for the Blind 9 lee a 
Insane patients in the State Asylum at Jackson, La. 
Home for Incurables . 


MAINE, 
MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Maine has no session of the legislature this year. There has 
been no new charitable organization or institution established during 
the year; but several existing charities and institutions have been 
strengthened and enlarged, among them the Temporary Home for 
Women and Children, situated at Portland, Me. A new wing has 
been added to the institution. This has been built as a memorial to 
Mrs. Philip H. Brown, who passed away during the year. She was 
one of the founders and trustees of the home. 

The Invalids’ Home, Portland, Me., where patients are received 
for small remuneration from any part of the state, is soon to be en- 
larged. It is a very beneficent institution, and the plans for its 
enlargement are well under way. 

Constant improvements are being made at the Reform School for 
Boys. The board of trustees have unanimously recommended that 
the cottage system entire shall be adopted. Heretofore they have 
had several cottages, but have retained the large central building. 
under whose roof are more boys than the perfect cottage plan would 
admit. 

The criminals are cared for in state prison and county jails, the 
vicious and insubordinates in jails and houses of correction. 
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The poor in poorhouses are better cared for than formerly. Many 
of the poor are placed in boarding-houses. Many are assisted, so 
that they can remain in their own homes. There is a fast-growing 
tendency to care for destitute children outside of the poorhouses, in 
the various homes for children in the state. There are wards in 
some of the hospitals where sick poor children are received free of 
charge. The sick and injured are cared for in general and in city 
hospitals, city dispensaries, etc. 

The blind are cared for in and out of state institutions. There is 
in Portland an excellent state institution for deaf-mutes. There are 
in Maine two hospitals for the insane, one in central and the other in 
eastern Maine. It is claimed that the best work and advanced meth- 
ods of caring for the insane prevail in these hospitals. 


MARYLAND. 


MISS KATE M. MCLANE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Maryland legislature for 1902 passed an unusual number 
of bills of importance from the standpoint of the sociologist. This 
legislation was largely due to unity of effort among such organiza- 
tions as the State Board of Health, Medical Societies, the Federation 
of Labor, the Bureau of Industrial Statistics, a number of women’s 
clubs (notably the Arundell Good Government Club), the Supervisors 
of City Charities, and leading private charitable associations of Bal- 
timore City, particularly the Charity Organization Society. 

The School Attendance Law (applying only to Baltimore City and 
Allegany County) becomes operative September 1, and provides 
that all children between eight and twelve, physically and mentally 
fitted, must attend the public schools unless receiving elsewhere ade- 
quate instruction. Children from twelve to sixteen, physically and 
mentally fitted, must also attend school unless legally employed at 
home or elsewhere. Such employment is forbidden, if they cannot 
read and write simple sentences in English, unless they attend an 
evening or some other school. Attendance officers (not over twelve 
in number) for Baltimore City, appointed by the School Board, 
shall try to secure attendance, arrest serious offenders, and visit mills 
and factories employing children. Penalties are provided for per- 
sons preventing children attending school and for persons who em- 
ploy children illegally. 
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An amendment to the Child Labor Law raised the legal working 
age from twelve to fourteen, except when a child is the only support 
of a widowed mother, an invalid father, or is solely dependent on self 
for support. 

Consideration for the rights of children secured the passage of a 
carefully drawn provision for the appointment by the governor of a 
special magistrate in Baltimore for the trial of juvenile cases, and 
probation officers appointed by the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City will look after the children under the orders of the new magis- 
trate. The bill was indorsed by the leading charitable and educa- 
tional organizations, public and private, of the city; and the prospect 
is that this much-needed reform in the treatment of juvenile offenders 
will be carried out under admirable officials. At first but two of the 
probation officers will be paid, by funds from persons interested in 
child-saving. It was not possible to provide for a court presided 
over by a judge, except by constitutional amendment. 

The Workman’s Co-operative Insurance Act aims to protect em- 
ployees in perilous occupations. The act creating the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics was amended so as to provide Baltimore with a 
free employment agency aimed to bring together employers and 
laborers out of work. This same state bureau was successful in 
securing a bill providing for two inspectors (to be appointed by chief 
of bureau) of sweat shops and factories in Baltimore City. It pro- 
vides that all manufacturers must have permits from the bureau after 
July 1. It is understood that one of the inspectors is to be a woman, 
and that both will co-operate with school attendance officers in pre- 
venting the illegal employment of minors. 

Amendments to the Chattel Mortgage Act of 1900 make it an of- 
fence to loan money upon security of chattels, in any form of nego- 
tiation, at an illegal rate of interest, with penalty of a fine of $100 
for first offence and imprisonment for thirty days for subsequent 
offences, and the further forfeit of the entire amount loaned. 

A tuberculosis commission of five persons (three of them physi- 
cians), appointed by the governor for two years, was authorized. 
The members are to serve without pay; but $4,000 is appropriated 
for the expenses of the commission, whose duties are to investigate 
the prevalence and cause of tuberculosis, its economic relation to the 
community, and to devise and recommend measures for its restric- 
tion. An act was passed*to punish the slaughter for food of diseased 
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animals, and yet another bill gives local boards of health summary 
powers in abatement of nuisances. 

The Board of State Aid and Charities received little consideration 
at the hands of the legislature, to whom its first report was presented. 
The board had taken slight pains to investigate institutions or to 
consider on any general plan the rights and needs of the poor. The 
legislature appropriated $75,000 to charitable institutions in excess of 
similar items in 1g00. This increase went chiefly to institutions man- 
aged by private boards. Fourteen institutions never before granted 
public money were added to the former list, and none were struck 
from it. Among the new corporate dependants on the State’s bounty 
are a social settlement, 1 hospital, 3 dispensaries, 2 medical colleges, 
all in Baltimore, and 2 hospitals and a home for aged in the coun- 
ties. Until some systematic and intelligent principle ‘is adopted to 
govern charitable appropriations, this same indiscriminate expendi- 
ture at the cost of the tax-payer, with no adaptability to the needs of 
the poor, wiil-continue. Public opinion, no less than legislators, needs 
education in this matter. The appropriation to the Maryland Train- 
ing School for the Feeble-minded at Owings Mills was wisely in- 
creased $28,000 a year for 1902 and 1903,—an annual increase of 
$12,000. $36,000 was also given for buildings and furnishings. 

The second annual report of the Supervisors of City Charities 
of Baltimore City for the year ending Dec. 31, 1901, makes clear 
that the cardioal principle underlying the methods adopted by the 
board in their varied work is careful treatment of the individual, 
keeping primarily in mind two queries,— Can the applicant’s relatives 
help? can some private agency help? Negative answers to these two 
questions alone entitle an applicant to city aid. Thus, out of 490 
children referred to the supervisors, but 149 on investigation were 
found to be proper city charges. 

In the realm of private charity in Baltimore the most important 
fact in its immediate consequences is the resignation in April of Miss 
Mary Willcox Brown, general secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society. She will resume her place in the society’s corps of volunteer 
workers. 

The vacancy in the office of general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society forced to the front a questign which has been 
before the active managers for some time, #.¢., the possibility and 
advisability of closer relations between the society and the Associa- 
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tion for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, the one 
general relief-giving agency working on the district plan. The 
probability is that the best energies of the two societies will be de- 
voted during the coming year to a readjustment of relations so 
radical that the experiment must be watched with the deepest 
interest in all our large communities where charity organization 
society principles have during the past twenty-five years done so much 
to leaven almsgiving. 

If the proposed federation between the Charity Organization 
Society and the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor helps the next general secretary and the agents of both the 
3altimore societies to keep material relief in its proper subordinate 
position as a means of helping needy families in their homes, so that 
we can year by year reduce the relative amount of mere “doles” 
distributed by the charitable agencies in the community, the 
proposed experiment will have justified its:lf. Until such a result 


shall seem assured, the plan will need the careful criticism of its 
friends. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
JOHN D. WELLS, BOSTON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1901 abolished the offices of commissioner of 
prisons and general superintendent of prisons, and conferred all 
the powers and duties possessed by said commission and superin- 
tendent upon a new board of prison commissioners, consisting of 
five persons, two of them women, to be appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consegt of the council. One member of the 
new board, designated by the governor as its chairman, receives a 
salary of $4,000; the other members serve without compensation. 

The same legislature effected a change in the financial manage- 
ment of the several state institutions for the insane. Under the new 
law these institutions, which formerly had the entire management of 
their own finances, receiving appropriations from the state for the 
support of state patients, now have all their expenses paid from the 
treasury of the Commonwealth, and pay into the treasury all their 
receipts for the support of town and private patients. 

Another law of the same legislature authorizes the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to refer applications for the incorporation of 
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charitable homes for children to the State Board of Charity for its 
investigation and report. 

As a result of legislation of the years 1900 and 1go1, the State 
Board of Charity has been enabled to issue, in connection with its 
annual report, and also as a separate document, a report of charitable 
corporations throughont the state, containing a list of their officers, 
a statement of their objects, the number of their beneficiaries, their 
financial status, and their annual receipts and expenditures. These 
corporations include some two hundred institutions or homes for the 
care of the aged, sick, children, etc., having a-total valuation of about 
thirty million dollars; andthe board, largely induced thereto by out- 
side representations of the importance of such action, sought this year 
for legislation which would authorize it to visit and inspect these 
institutions, with the purpose of giving the result of such inspection 
to the legislature and the public. The bill presented by the board 
was favorably reported on by the Joint Committee on Public Char- 
itable Institutions; but opposition to it developed later, and the 
matter was finally referred to the next General Court. 

The State Board of Charity has modified its rules regarding the 
release of prisoners on probation from the state farm, shortening the 
terms of confinement in cases of commitment for drunkenness. In 
connection with the rules the board has selected and appointed a 
corps of volunteer probation visitors, nearly all of them men, in 
different parts of the state, to whom the paroled prisoners are ex- 
pected to report upon their release, and to continue to report during 
the term of their maximum sentences. A failure to make such report 
is construed as a violation of the terms of release, and involves a 
return to the institution. There are now fifty-six such visitors, 
representing the cities and towns of the Commonwealth from which 
the greatest number of commitments are made. The system has 
already accomplished some very good results. 

Of the 353 cities and towns in the state, 221 provide for their 
poor in almshouses, nine of them uniting in a single almshouse, two 
having an almshouse in common, and the remaining towns having 
each its own almshouse. Under the system of state inspection 
recently established, all these institutions are visited by an agent 
of the State Board of Charity once in each year, and some of them 
oftener. The greater number of them are in a very satisfactory 
condition, and suggestions on the part of the board with respect to 
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needs and defects are generally welcomed. The advice of the board 
has also been frequently sought by the local authorities with regard 
to plans for the rebuilding and reconstruction of almshouses; and 
the board asked this year for legislative authority to pass upon such 
plans, but without favorable result. 

Further progress has been made in the matter of the colony system 
for the care of the insane. Under legislative action the State Board 
of Insanity has purchased a tract of 1,500 acres in the towns of 
Gardner and Westminster, about sixty miles from Boston, to which 
patients of the chronic class will be gradually transferred from the 
hospitals, to the number of about one hundred a year. The colony 
is under the control of a board of seven trustees, two of them 
women, appointed by the governor, under the provisions of an act 
of the legislature of 1900. The colony system will be gradually 
extended in other directions, in connection with the hospitals and 
asylums. 

The enlargement of the State Sanatorium at Rutland (the hospital 
for consumptives) is rapidly approaching completion, and a bill is 
under consideration by the legislature for the establishment of an 
additional hospital for the same purpose. Moreover, some of the 
larger municipalities are taking steps to provide within their own 
limits for the care of patients suffering from tuberculosis in its 
advanced stages. 


A. DELINQUENTsS. 


Adult Criminals.— State prison, 825 ; Reformatory Prison for 
Women, 239; Massachusetts Reformatory (men), 888; county jails, 
626; county houses of correction, 2,621; state farm, 811. Total, 
6,010. 


Vicious and Insubordinate Children.— In institutions, 533; in fami- 
lies, 1,140. Total, 1,673. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Aduits.— In state institutions, 869; in local almshouses, 4,295; in 
families, 357. Total, 5,521. 

Children.— State charges in State Hospital, 60; state charges in 
families, 2,281 ; town charges in institutions, 465; town charges in 
families, 694. Total, 3,500. 
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C. DEFECTIVES. 


Insane and Feeble-minded.—I\n hospitals and asylums, 8,189; in 
local almshouses, 1,255; in private families, 191; in School for Fee- 
ble-minded, 729. Total, 10,364. 

Deaf.— In institutions, 457. 

Blind.— In institutions, 251. 

Not included in the above enumeration are t32 sane inmates of 
the Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics and 242 inmates of the 
Massachusetts Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates. 


MICHIGAN. 


L. C. STORRS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Michigan legislature meets biennially. The session of 1901 
was the last, and the report of Michigan to the twenty-eighth 
National Conference of Charities covered the legislation which was 
being attempted by that legislature, which was then in session, 


namely: for state care of dependent children who are defective; for 
the establishment of a bureau of information regarding criminals ; 
for amending the constitution, so that an indeterminate sentence law 
might be enacted ; to amend the law governing the appointment of 
county agents; for extending the maximum age of children for 
admission to the State Public School; for establishing a reforma- 
tory prison for women; for establishing an additional asylum for 
the insane. The only one of the above-named measures which was 
enacted into law was that providing for the amendment of the con- 
stitution, so that an indeterminate sentence law might be enacted, 
which has yet to be submitted to the people for ratification. The 
others will be attempted again in the legislature of 1903. A law 
providing for the separate trial of juvenile offenders was passed. 

The D’Arcambal Home for Discharged Prisoners, which for years 
has done most helpful work for a large number of discharged pris- 
oners, has entered upon the work of broadening its efforts on the 
lines of a Prison Association. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Michigan State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections was held at Ionia in December, 1901. 
The proceedings were both interesting and profitable, and the ex- 
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hibits of the products of the industrial departments of Michigan’s 
institutions for juvenile delinquent and defective were a revelation 
to the interested but ignorant beholders. 


A. Group or DELINQUENTS. 


1. Criminals.— Michigan has three prisons,—the state prison at 
Jackson, the State Reformatory at Ionia, and the Upper Peninsula 
Prison at Marquette. In these is an aggregate of 1,345 prisoners. 


Three grades are required in each of the prisons. The parole law is 
in operation in the State with excellent results. 

2. Vicious.— By which term it is supposed are meant “ drunks,” 
‘ disorderlies,” “ vags,” etc. These, as a rule, serve short but fre- 
quent sentences in our county jails, in which they make from 17 to 
87 per cent. of the total number, according to the size of the county 
and the industry of the officers. The total commitments for the 
year were 15,444; the average number in jail was 624.13; and the 
average duration of imprisonment was 14.31 days. 

3. Jnsubordinates.— If by this term is meant “ juvenile offenders ” 
the following is the report. The state has an Industrial School for 
Boys at Lansing and an Industrial Home for Girls at Adrian. To 
the first, boys between the ages of ten and sixteen years may be 
committed, to be held until seventeen years of age. ‘The Board of 
Control, however, has authority to place boys out in families while 
still under its control, or, wherever in its discretion deemed wise. to 
discharge a boy. 675 boys were in the school at last report. To 
the Industrial Home for Girls, girls between the ages of ten and 
seventeen years may be committed, to remain until they are twenty- 
one years of age. The Board of Control is authorized to reduce 
the term of sentence, or it may place girls in families while still held 
under the control of the institution. There were 357 girls in the 
home at last report. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


1. Jn Poorhouses.— Total number in the poorhouse of Michigan 
6,563. Average number, 2,751 at date of last report. These figures 
have varied very little for the past five years. 

2. Destitute Children— Michigan has her State Public School for 
Dependent Children. To this are sent all children of sound body 
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and mind, who become dependent on the several counties for sup- 
port, who are between the ages of two months and twelve years, so 
that in no poorhouse in the state are to be found any such chil- 
dren. ‘The last report shows that since the school opened in 1874, 
4,807 children had been received and placed in homes, by indent- 
ure or adoption, except 167 who have died, 611 who have had to be 
returned to counties as ineligible, and 155 in the school. Besides 
this state institution there are reported in church and private institu- 
tions 876 children. 
Sick and Injured.— Have no data regarding such. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


Blind.— Michigan has a School for the Blind. The attendance 
varies between ninety-five and one hundred pupils, which is very 
little below the total number of blind children of school age in the 
state. There may be admitted to this school, free of charge for 
tuition or maintenance, any resident of the state, between the ages 
of seven and nineteen years, whose defective sight prevents his 
receiving instruction in the common schools. Instruction is given 
_ from the lowest through the high-school grades. Industrial training 
is required which shall fit both the boys and girls for future useful 
lives. Physical development is secured under trained teachers, in 
the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, etc. 

Deaf-mutes.— This unfortunate class was the one first cared for 
by the state. The Michigan School for the Deaf will soon celebrate 
its semi-centennial. The school has an attendance of 425 pupils, 
which is about all the deaf of school age. There may be received 
at the school deaf persons and partially deaf persons between the 
ages of seven and twenty-one years residents of the state, without 
charge for tuition or maintenance. Classes from the primary to the 
high-school grades are here maintained. Every child is taught lip 
reading and articulation, and the pupils can hardly be called 
‘‘mutes.” The industrial training includes cooking, millinery, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, wood-carving, wood-turning, cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, harness-making, tailoring, and house decoration. A large 
majority of the pupils go out from the school to remunerative posi- 
tions. . 


Leeble-minded.— Michigan’s Home for Feeble-minded and Epilep- 
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tic is its baby. The institution was opened in 1895, and has 
attained the size of 400 inmates, the number about equally divided 
between the two classes. While under one general management, the 
two classes are cared for separately in cottages quite distant from 
each other, and the Home is practically two institutions. Six hun- 
dred applications are on file for admission, which cannot be cared 
for because of lack of room. But the institution is comparatively 
a recent one, and, while not very popular, receives the attention of 
each successive legislature in some small degree, each granting 
additional accommodations. Whether Michigan’s accommodations 
will’ ever overtake the demand is problematical. 

/nsane.— The insane are cared for in Michigan in state asylums, 
one county asylum, and two private asylums. There are five state 
asylums, one of which is for the criminal and dangerous insane. 
There were confined in these, Dec. 31, 1901, an aggregate of 4,345 
patients. In the Wayne County Asylum (in which county Detroit is 
situated) there were at the same date 446 ; and, in the two private asy- 
lums (one Roman Catholic), 312. This county asylum is under 
strict state supervision, and compares most favorably with the state 
institutions. The maintenance of patients is paid for by the county 
from which they are sent for one year, after which they become 
state charges. Certain of the patients are state charges from the 
first. Provision was made by the last legislature for five hundred 
additional patients, which will relieve for a short time the crowded 


condition of the asylums and give room for applicants who are waiting 
admission. 


MINNESOTA. 
W. ALMONT GATES, ST. PAUL, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no regular session of the state legislature of this 
state since last report. An extra session was called to consider tax 
legislation; and the only act passed pertaining to the general subject 
of charities was one to classify the School for the Deaf and the School 
for the Blind as educational institutions, and not charitable. The act 
did not in any way affect the management of those schools. 

The Board of Control of State Institutions created by the legis- 
lature of rg01 assumed control of all the charitable and correctional 
institutions of the state on August 1. There have been few changes 
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in the official force of the institutions. All the former superintend- 
ents have remained, and their powers under the new law have been 
increased. The changes made in minor places have been for good 
causes other than political. 

The constitutionality of the Board of Control law as applicable to 
the state educational institutions was called in question by the 
Normal School Board; and the Supreme Court has filed its decision 
holding the law to be constitutional, and the normal schools under 
the financial management of the Board of Control. While under the 
terms of the law the Board of Control has the financial management 
of the educational institutions, yet the board of regents of the State 
University, the board of directors of the State Normal Schools, the 
board of directors of the School for the Deaf and the School for the 
Blind, and the Board of Control of the State Public School for De- 
pendent Children are retained, each with power to regulate the 
course of study of its respective institution, and employ and dismiss 
instructors, teachers, and other employees. These boards have 
charge of the educational work; and the Board of Control purchases 
all supplies, constructs all new buildings, and fixes the salaries of 
employees. In the actual operation of this law it has been difficult 
to find a clear line of cleavage, satisfactory to all, between the powers 
and duties of the Board of Control and the powers and duties of the 
old board, with whom the management is divided. 

In regard to the detention hospitals established under the law 
of rg01, and which was reported in the report from this state one 
year ago (page 69, Proceedings 1go1), there might be some misun- 
derstanding from the language used; and I am asked by my prede- 
cessor to make a correction. The state does not construct and 
maintain the detention hospitals. The Board of Control have 
arranged with an existing hospital in each of the three larger 
counties of the state to accept and care for patients whose insanity 
upon examination in the probate court may be in doubt, and who 
may for that reason be committed to the detention hospital until 
their insanity may be determined, but in no event longer than six 
weeks. These hospitals are paid by the Board of Control from 
state funds for the care and maintenance of such persons. 

The separate training school for girls has not yet been established, 
owing to the fact that the city of Red Wing has commenced an 
action in court to prevent the location of such institution in any 
other place than that city. 
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Two cottages have been built in connection with the School for 
Feeble-minded at Faribault, to cost about $40,000; and two more, 
costing about the same, will be built this summer. There has also 
been built the south wing of the hospital, costing about $12,000. 
These buildings will increase the capacity nearly two hundred, and 
permit the colonization of the epileptics. 

The insane asylums at Anoka and Hastings will each be increased 
this summer by the addition of a wing and a cottage. With these 
completed, the capacity of each of these buildings will be about 
three hundred. 

Considerable has been done in the way of improvements at all the 
hospitals for insane, which will make these institutions more com- 
fortable and convenient, but will not materially increase the capacity. 
Two stone silos will be built at the Rochester Hospital. 

A new water supply has been put into the Reformatory at St. 
Cloud, at a cost of $10,000. The new administration building com- 
menced last year will be pushed toward completion. This is a fine 


granite structure, and being built almost wholly by the labor of the 
inmates. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


The statistics herein given are of date Jan. 1, 1902, except where marked (a), 


when they are of date Jan. 1, 1901, not having yet been compiled for the later 
year. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 
Class 1. Criminals. 
In state prison 
In Reformatory . 
Class 2. The Vicious. 
In county jails and workhouses. 
Serving sentence . 
Awaiting trial . 
Class 3. The Insubordinates. 


In state training schools . 


Total 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 
Class1. The Poor. 


In poorhouses or boarded at public expense. . . . . (a) 1,018 
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Class 2. Destitute Children. 
In State Public School 
In orphan asylums, etc. . 
Class 3. The Sick and Injured. 
Number of persons reported as having received aid dur- 
ing the year 1900, exclusive of poorhouse charges 
Total . 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 
Class1. The Blind. 


In State School . 
Class 2. The Deaf-mutes. 

In State School . 
Class 3. Feeble-minded. 

In State School, including adults under custodial care 
Class 4. The Insane. 


In state hospitals and asylums 


Total 


MISSISSIPPI. 


W. S. HARRISON, STARKVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There are six orphanages in this State. Each, with possibly one 
exception, is in charge of a leading denomination. From all the 
information I have been able to gather I estimate the number of 
children in these homes at some 395. The Natchez Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum is the oldest and, until about eleven years ago, the only 
Protestant institution of the kind in the State. It is not under the 
. special care of any church, but was formerly supported by all. 
Since each of the stronger churches has undertaken to maintain a 
home of its own, this one has to a large extent had to rely on un- 
denominational sources of income, such as the various benevolent 
orders in the state. The institution has a noble history, its work 
under another name dating back to 1816. Hundreds of children 
have been the recipients of its generous care. I have not been able 
to learn how many are now in its charge. ‘The Mississippi Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, supports a home, located at Water 
Valley, which is under the joint control of the two annual confer- 
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ences in the state. The home, under the management of Rev. 
W. T. Griffith, now has 102 inmates. The plant is worth about 
$15,000, and the annual expenditure is about $5,000. The home 
has a good school ten months in a year. It seeks to put its in- 
mates by adoption into good families or to educate them in the va- 
rious Methodist colleges in the state. It now has seven girls in 
these schools receiving a collegiate education. Since its beginning 
five years ago the home has given protection to over 200 chil- 
dren. The Baptist orphanage located in Jackson is, and has been 
irom its beginning a few years ago, under the management of Rev. 
L. S. Foster. It now has 53 children, and has received up to date 
107. It seeks to place children by adoption in good homes. The 
property is worth $30,000, and the annual expense is $3,500. The 
managers are enlarging the plant, and the institution is in a pros- 
perous condition. Excellent school advantages ten months in the 
year. The Palmer Orphanage in Columbus is the property of the 
Presbyterian church, and like nearly all similar institutions in the 
state is of recent origin. Rev. H. E. McCune, the superintend- 
ent, says: “We have at present 31 children in the home. There 
have been 51 received to date. Our plant is worth about $10,000. 
We have a fairly good school of ten months in a year. We give 
our children a good common-school education.’”’ The Waifs’ Home, 
in or near Biloxi, was founded a few years ago by the late Dr. 
Clay. The inmates are mostly waifs. They are gathered from the 
city of New Orleans. There are about 60 in the home. 

The Catholic Orphans’ Home in Natchez is an old institution, and 
has cared for a great many children. I failed to get the solicited in- 
formation, and I am unable to make a satisfactory report. The 
state has no orphanage, and really needs none, as the orphans are 
carefully looked after by the churches. 

But the state has other very important eleemosynary institutions. 
The two asylums for the insane, one at Jackson, the other at Me- 
ridian, together have an average from 1,200 to 1,500 inmates. They 
are well provided for and properly treated. 

The latest report of the institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb shows 137 inmates. From all accounts this unfortunate 
class is well cared for and reasonably well educated. The institution 
for the blind has 50 inmates, who are kindly and humanely treated. 
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MISSOURI. 


MISS MARY E, PERRY, ST. LOUIS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Missouri General Assembly meets biennially. It convened 
in 1901, and my previous report gave a full account of legislative 
enactments at that time. The appropriations made to the institutions 
in 1901 were generous. Many new buildings have been erected, 
and the old ones improved and modernized during the year. The 
new St. Louis Hospital on the pavilion plan, the cottages of the in- 
sane asylum at Farmington and at the feeble-minded colony in Mar- 
shall, are being pushed toward completion. 

The Missouri State Conference of Charities and Corrections held 
its second meeting in Columbia, where our state university is located. 
The sessions of the conference were well attended. At the close of 
the meeting, and as a result of it, the Columbia Associated Charities 
was organized. It has since received the hearty support of the Col- 
umbia people. The address delivered at this time on “ Politics in 
State Institutions,” by Hon. James L. Blair, of St. Louis, has at- 
tracted much attention. We have 7o paying members belonging to 
the Missouri Conference of State Charities. 

The interest in philanthropic subjects seems to increase among the 
women’s clubs of the state, and the majority of them are engaged in 
some phase of active work of this character. The St. Louis feder- 
ated clubs will this summer add a fourth vacation school to those 
they have been supporting. This last one will be for the benefit of 
the colored children. During the winter the St. Louis Provident As- 
sociation opened its school of charities and correction. It had a six 
weeks’ course with two lectures a week. Opportunity was given for 
active work in the association building, and many important questions 
were treated in papers and discussions. The school was well at- 
tended by those interested in charities and reform. The Associated 
Charities of Kansas City has done excellent work during the year. 
Among other things it has organized an Improved Dwelling Com- 
pany to carry out the Octavia Hill plan of friendly visiting and rent- 
collecting. 

It has taken a lease for five years on 124 small houses near the 
South Hill settlement, and a marked improvement is noticeable in 
the entire neighborhood since the association took hold here eight 
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months ago. This same settlement will conduct a six weeks’ munic- 
ipal camp for boys during the summer, and the boys’ clubs of the 
settlement are already studying municipal organization with a young 
man of experience in such work. 

They have recently organized in cur state penitentiary a prison 
league under the auspices of an association known as the “ Kansas 
Society for the Friendless.” Warden Wooldridge writes that he is 
favorably impressed with this new departure in this institution. We 
shall hope that it is only the beginning of other changes. Governor 
Dockery did a good thing for the prisoners of the state when he 
dismissed a number of the old employees who had occupied their po- 
sitions so long that they had about concluded that they could run 
the prison without question or interference. 

In the state prison located in Jefferson City there are 2,076 pris- 
oners. ‘The daily average of men employed under the contract sys- 
tem at 50 cents is 1,400, of women at 30 cents is 35. The average 
number of jail prisoners in the St. Louis jail during the year was 
194. The number of prisoners in county jails is about 11,135. The 
number acquitted is 1,457. The number of prisoners arrested by 
the police department last year was 24,420. The St. Louis Work- 
house has in it 145 prisoners; the St. Louis House of Refuge, 
total number 405: boys, 312; girls, 93. In the Boys’ Reformatory 
at Booneville there are 250; in the State Industrial School for Girls 
at Chillicothe, rog. 

In the St. Louis Poorhouse there are 720; in the county poor- 
houses, 1,692. Total, 2,412. St. Louis Hospital has 570 inmates. 

In the School for the Blind in St. Louis, total number of pupils, 
114: boys, 63; girls,51. In the School for Deaf-mutes at Fulton, 
341: boys, 212; girls, 129. Pupils enter at the age of eight, and 
remain twelve years. There are about 600 deaf-mute children 
of school age in the state. In the colony at Marshall, 100 feeble- 
minded children occupy the two completed cottages. Many appli- 
cations are on file for admission, and will be received as soon as 
more room can be provided. The number of insane in the state 
asylums at Fulton, St. Joseph, and Nevada, is 3,114. In the St. 
Louis Insane Asylum, 666; in the St. Louis Poorhouse, 872,— mak- 
ing a total of 4,652. 
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MONTANA. 


WALTER M. JORDAN, HELENA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the last legislative session, money was appropriated to build an 
addition to the Orphans’ Home at Twin Bridges, and also to double 
the size of the School for the Blind and Deaf at Boulder. These 
additions have been completed, and accepted by the state. There is 
ample room now in all of our state institutions. During the past 
year a woman matron has been added to the forces at the state peni- 
tentiary at Deer Lodge. 

During the year the State Board of Charities and Reform visited 
all the state institutions, and made a careful examination of their 
present condition, and found them all in very fine condition. 


NEBRASKA. 


A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no meeting of our legislature during the past year. 
The most prominent factor in the field of charitable and philan- 
thropic work since the last meeting ot the Conference has resulted 
from the work of the State Board of Charities. Ten months ago 
the Insane Hospital at Norfolk was almost wholly destroyed by fire. 
After moving half the patients to the other two state hospitals, 
temporary buildings were constructed and the remaining patients 
were cared for at Norfolk. Upon investigation by the State Board 
of Charities, this was found unsuitable ; and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the board all the patients were moved from Norfolk, and are 
now properly cared for in the other state hospitals. 

For some years past, efforts have beeri made from time to time 
to remove crippled children from poorhouses; but not until the 
past winter was anything accomplished in this direction. The State 
Board of Charities succeeded in arranging for their admission to the 
Home for the Friendless at Lincoln, where they may be properly 
cared for and educated at state expense, the various counties previd- 
ing their clothing. Many of these children are bright and susceptible 
of an education and industrial training, so that they may become 


almost self-supporting and be in a much better situation to enjoy 
life. 
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The State Board of Charities has also been successful in arrang- 
ing for the removal of epileptics from poorhouses and sending them 
where they properly belong. 

The officials connected with all the state institutions have been 
very cordial in their co-operation with the State Board of Charities ; 
and, after making personal visits during the winter to every state 
institution in Nebraska except two, I am very glad to report that 
conditions in all of them are better, and the management seems 
greatly improved over preceding years. Especially is this true of 
the Institute for Feeble-minded, especially mentioned in my last 
annual report. Only one new charitable institution has been estab- 
lished and come into prominence during the past year; namely, the 
Christian Home for Children, established by the Free Mission Luth- 
eran Church at Holdrege. A large farm was secured, and 45 
children are being taken care of at present. The proceeds from the 
farm make the home nearly self-supporting. The plan of this insti- 
tution is to keep the children until they shall be of age, when they 
will go out into the world for themselves. 

The past year has seemed to mark a decline in the state in the 
matter of organized charities in cities and towns. Beginning with 
Omaha, the Associated Charities was disbanded nearly a year ago. 
During the past winter much of duplication and confusion in charita-’ 
ble work was apparent. The police authorities and private organiza- 
tions and the county officials administered outdoor relief, without 
any system of co-operation with each other, there being no central 
bureau of information. 

The most discouraging feature of the situation is that there seems 
no prospect for any reorganization in Omaha. ‘The old organization 
was so mismanaged, and disbanded with so much indebtedness un- 
provided for, that the whole movement is in disrepute. Several suits 
are now pending in the courts over this former indebtedness. 

The Charity Organization Society of Beatrice was also disbanded 
because of Jack of interest and because it appeared to those in charge 
of it that there was no necessity for such an organization in that city 
of 10,000 people. 

The only Charity Organization Society in the state which is in 
active and successful operation is at Lincoln, under the efficient man- 
agement of Professor C. E. Prevey, the secretary. 


Criminals.— There is but one state penitentiary, in which are con- 
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fined, at present, 283 prisoners, which would be about the average 
for the past year. Of the go counties in the state, 67 of them have 
county jails, in which are confined at the present time 884 prisoners. 
There is no classification to show what proportion of these belong to 
the criminal class and what proportion to the vicious. The cities 
and larger towns of the state have city jails, in which are confined 
276 prisoners, many of whom belong to the class of the vicious; but 
our statistics this year do not show how many. The whole number 
of prisoners in the state at present is 1,442. 

The Vicious.— We have no workhouses in the state. The pris- 
oners of this class are locked up in county and city jails. We do not 
have the information to show how many of them are males and how 
many are females. ‘Through the efforts of the State Board of Char- 
ities we expect by another year definite information concerning this 
class. 

Insubordinates— The Industrial School for Boys at Kearney has 
at present 141 inmates, which is about 15 above the average for the 
past year. The Industrial School for Girls at Geneva has 50 in- 
mates, which is about the average for the past year. The Milford 
Industrial Home for fallen women between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty has 59 inmates, which is about the average for the year. This 
makes a total of 250 insubordinates. 

The Aged and Infirm Poor.— Nearly all of these are kept in 
county poorhouses. One Old Ladies’ Home is maintained in 
Omaha, under the auspices of the Women’s Christian Association, 
with an average of about 20 inmates. 7 old ladies are kept in the 
Home for the Friendless at Lincoln at state expense. All others 
are supported by county and by private charities. Recent reports 
from 67 counties of the state showed that these counties were sup- 
porting, of this class, 188 males and 148 females, and that 87 chil- 
dren were in the poorhouses supported by these counties. Great 
efforts will be made by the State Board of Charities and by private 
organizations to have these children removed as soon as possible. 
The above figures are not complete, because no word has been re- 
ceived from the 23 other counties, and because the 67 counties 
reporting indicated that others were supported in private homes at 
county expense. 

Destitute Children—The Home for the Friendless at Lincoln 
has 43 girls and 19 boys, making a total of 62. The Tabitha Home 

' 
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at Lincoln, supported by the Lutheran denomination, has 30 boys 
and 30 girls, making a total of 60. The Mothers’ Jewels’ Home at 
York, supported by the National Methodist Episcopal Conference, 
has a total of roo. The Christian Home for Children, supported by 
the Free Mission people, at Holdrege, has a total of 45. The St. 
James Orphanage at Omaha has a total of 95. The Child Saving 
Institute of Omaha has a total of 30. The Nebraska Children’s 
Home Society has no home, but transfers children directly to homes 
for adoption. 

The Sick and Injured Poor— Omaha is well equipped with one 
large, first-class hospital,— the St. Joseph, Catholic. There are also 
three others,— Methodist, Presbyterian, and Immanuel Lutheran. 
Recently the Methodist Hospital has been largely endowed ; and 
the managers contemplate a new, first-class building, with all neces- 
sary equipments. Omaha has also an Emergency Hospital for 
small-pox and other contagious diseases. Lincoln has one private 
sanatorium, in which city patients and others are treated. The 
Seventh Day Adventists have a large sanatorium at College View, 
near Lincoln, which is after the model of the Battle Creek Sana- 


torium at Battle Creek, Mich. There are no other hospitals in the 
state. 


The Jnsane— The present population of the Insane Hospital at 
Lincoln is 312 females and 306 males, making a total of 618. This 
large number at present is due to the recent coming of a large num- 
ber of the patients from the Norfolk Hospital for Insane, which was 
destroyed by fire. The average population of the hospital at Lin- 
coln for each day during the past year has been 441. ‘The popula- 
tion of the Hospital for the Chronic Insane at Hastings is 788, 
which is very much above the average for the past year. 

Idiotic and Feeble-minded.— There is in the Institute for Feeble- 
minded at Beatrice a total population of 290. Among these are 174 
epileptics. 

The Bilind.—The State Institute for the Blind is located at 
Nebraska City, and has a population of 50. 

The Deaf and Dumb.— The Deaf and Dumb Institute is located 
at Omaha, and has a population of 177. Nebraska has only two 
other State institutions; namely, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home 
at Grand Island, with a present population of 412, and the Soldiers’ 
Home at Milford, with the present population of 87. Both of these 
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institutions have large numbers out on parole, and the population in 
each is very irregular. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(MRS.) LILLIAN C, STREETER, CONCORD, STATE CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY. 


The legislature meets biennially. Each of the four bills intro- 
duced into the New Hampshire legislature of 1901 by the State 
Board of Charities and Correction was acted upon favorably and 
almost unanimously, the tide of public opinion setting as strongly in 
favor of the board, apparently, as it has heretofore been against it. 

The first of these bills provides for an annua! appropriation of 
$2,000 for the salary of a secretary from outside the membership of 
the board. This was the entire sum asked for, and is the first money 
ever appropriated for the Board of Charities by the legislature. 

The second bill provides for the return annually to the State 
Board of Charities and Correction of accurate statistics of all out- 
door and indoor pauper relief given either by town or county of- 
ficers. Heretofore no such statistics have been available, and it has 
been impossible to secure anything but approximate estimates of 
the amounts expended or numbers relieved. 

The third bill provides for an indeterminate sentence for criminals. 

The fourth bill provides for a State Home for the Feeble-minded, 
and appropriates $30,000 therefor. Heretofore the state has appro- 
priated but $1,000 annually for its feeble-minded,— a sum sufficient 
to care for but three children, who had to be sent to another state 
for such care. All the rest of the feeble-minded are kept at the 
county almshouses. The place chosen for the School for the Feeble- 
minded, for which the state made an appropriation of $30,000, is 
Laconia. The buildings will be erected immediately, and it is hoped 
that the school will be opened for pupils during this year. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 200 feeble-minded children who will be 
cared for at this school. 


A. Group or DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.—Criminals convicted of felony are confined in the state 
prison at Concord. On Jan. 1, 1902, there were in this prison 156 
convicts, 154 men and 2 women. 


, 
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Class 2.— Persons convicted of minor offences are imprisoned 
either in county jails or in houses of correction established in con- 
nection with the various county almshouses of the state. On Jan. 1, 
1902, there were 260 prisoners in jails and houses of correction, 242 
men and 18 women. 

Class 3.— All minors under the age of seventeen years convicted 
of an offence punishable by imprisonment other than for life are 
committed to the State Industrial School at Manchester. On Jan. 
I, 1902, there were 140 at this school, 121 boys and 19 girls. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— The aged poor are generally supported at the county 
almshouses, but in some instances the counties grant aid for their 
support either in homes for the aged or in private families. On 
Jan. 1, 1902, there were at the ten county farms 906 paupers, 503 
men and 403 women. 

Class 2. Dependent Children.— The law in New Hampshire pro- 
vides for the removal of all normal children between the ages of 
three and fifteen years from county almshouses within sixty days 
after their admission. They are placed either in private families or 
in orphans’ homes. On Jan. 1, 1902, there were 474 dependent 
children, 263 boys and 211 girls. 117 were placed in private homes, 
287 in institutions, and 70 in almshouses. The children detained 
in almshouses were nearly all under three years of age or feeble- 
minded. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor.— Are provided for in the 
hospitals at the county almshouses, but cases requiring special med- 
ical treatment are sent to the various hospitals in the state. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1. Blind Children —— The sum of $4,000 is appropriated 
annually for the education of the dependent blind children. As there 
is no school for the blind in New Hampshire, these children are 
sent to schools in other states. 13 are now supported at the Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind, 6 girls and 7 boys. 

Class 2. Deaf-mutes— The sum of $5,000 is appropriated an- 
nually for the education of the deaf-mutes, and these children are 
also sent to schools in other states, there being no school for the 
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deaf in New Hampshire. 21 children, 15 boys and 6 girls, are thus 
supported outside the state. 

Class 3. The /nsane.— The state appropriates annually the sum 
of $16,000 for the remedial treatment of indigent insane at the New 
Hampshire State Hospital. The chronic insane dependent upon 
charity for their support are cared for generally by the counties in 
asylums at the county almshouses, but two of the counties at the 
present time are supporting their indigent insane at the New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital. Upon Jan. 1, 1902, there were 151 indigent 
imsane in the State Hospital, 86 women and 65 men. In the county 
almshouses the total number of insane was 265, 105 men and 160 
women, making a total of 416 indigent insane in the state. In addi- 
tion to this number there were also 321 paying inmates at the State 
Hospital, making the total number of insane in the state 737, 335 
men, 402 women. 


NEW JERSEY. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, JERSEY CITY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The principal forward step to be recorded in our charities during 
the past year is the First State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions held in February. Trenton was chosen as the meeting place, 
both because of its central location and also because it is the capital. 
The press of the state took special interest in the conference, because 
it was to be held at the State House in the same chambers where at 
the time the legislators were considering various measures for the 
benefit of charitable and correctional work. About sixty towns and 
cities were represented, and practically every department of philan- 
thropy, private and public, state, county, and municipal. The out- 
of-town average attendance was over one hundred for the three ses- 
sions. 

The public service rendered by the conference was recognized by 
the legislature, when it voted to print as a state document the pro- 
ceedings. This volume contains about fifty addresses,— one hun- 
dred and forty-eight pages. The president of the conference for the 
next year is Mrs. E. E. Williamson, to whose special interest and en- 
thusiasm the origin and the success of the conference were due. Its 
vice-presidents are ex-Governor Voorhees, Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, president of the State Legal Aid Associa- 
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tion and the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Right Rev. Johm 
H. McFaul, Bishop of Trenton, and Charlton T. Lewis, president of 
the State Charities Aid Association.and well-known to the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. The executive committee 
consists of twelve persons prominent in charitable work in state 
and local societies or institutions. 

Two committees were appointed for the ensuing year to carry on 
educational work. The first is to disseminate information as to the 
care of consumptives, with special reference to the new sanatorium, 
whose purpose is mainly educational. The second committee is to 
consider and advertise means of reducing and treating juvenile delin- 
quency, and will probably devote particular attention to our proba- 
tion and school laws and needed amendments. 

The by-laws provide that the conference shall not formulate any 
platform nor adopt resolutions or memorials having a. like effect. 
All who have an active interest in the private relief or correctional 
work in New Jersey are invited to enroll themselves as members. 
No other tests of membership shall be applied and no membership 
fee charged, the expenses being met’ by voluntary contributions- 
The executive committee has decided to hold the next conference 
at the same place, during the second week in February, 1903. 

The most important measure passed by the state legislature was 
that providing for a state sanatorium for consumptives, the appropri- 
ation committee making the bill effective by granting $50,000 for 
purchase of a site and erection of building. It is the intention of 
the state to make this hospital a training school for persons afflicted 
with consumption. 

The last legislature was quite liberal and broad minded in its legis- 
lation and its appropriations. The Rahway Reformatory and State 
Village for Epileptics received large appropriations for improve- 
ments and maintenance; while the State Institution for Feeble-minded 
Women and Girls received a modest sum for the extension of one 
building, introduction of drains, etc. This last institution is man- 
aged with an economy that seems impossible when one sees the ex- 
cellent accommodations and unsurpassed discipline. The Training 
School for Feeble-minded Boys and Girls is the only private institu- 
tion in the state which receives state funds; but the appropriations 
made for this institution are for board only, the permanent improve- 
ments, repairs, etc., being met by private donation. The annual re- 
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port of this institution is admirable, for it sets forth not only the 
method of conducting the school, but at the same time shows results 
in detail. 

There are still many epileptics at both feeble-minded schools, but 
it is the intention of the legislature to make it possible for the State 
Village for Epileptics to take all of the state’s epileptics. There is, 
however, a disposition on the part of the institution to reject the 
feeble-minded epileptic ; while the management of the state institution 
feel that the new village should relieve the former of the charges 
which only obstruct the work for the trainable feeble-minded. Here, 
again, authorities seem to differ, the private institution believing in 
retaining feeble-minded epileptic among the feeble-minded. There 
is evidently a problem here which time will develop. 

“ Assembly 183 ” became notorious because of a tremendous paper 
or letter opposition aroused by the Children’s Home Society to a bill 
holding the State Board of Children’s Guardians responsible for all 
children committed to the almshouses of the state. The State Board 
won on the merits of the proposition that divided responsibility 
meant confusion. The Children’s Home Society acquiesced in the 
decision of the governor and the legislature, and publicly renounced 
all desire to work in the field, which it had been their hope to 
exploit, until they should have all Protestant, able-bodied children 
from the almshouses. 

Another event which should be recorded in the tomes of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction is the publication 
by the State Charities Aid Association of a monthly,— the Mew 
Jersey Review of Charities and Corrections. The purpose of this 
official organ is as follows : — 


1. To make known the condition of our charitable and penal institutions, pub- 
lic and private, and that of the classes for whose benefit these institutions are 
maintained. 

2. To call attention to important books and articles dealing with social 
problems. 

3. To record important events, both within and without our State, especially 
such adyanced principles and approved methods as are found to promote effi- 
ciency in any branch of warfare against the forces that make for physical and 
moral degeneracy. 


Already there are many signs that this publication is most effective 
in organizing and expressing opinion throughout the state. It looks 
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at all problems avowedly from the Jersey point of view, and does not 
hesitate to make purely local applications. Perhaps its greatest 
service will be the stimulation of thought and the encouragement of 
its expression. One thousand copies are regularly issued, although 
twice extra editions of two thousand copies have been distributed. 

The resignation of Superintendent Heg from Rahway Reformatory 
has been not only a great disappointment, but there is danger that it 
has given a setback to merit appointments. It had seemed certain 
that we had turned our backs upon political favoritism or sectional 
bigotry in the naming of superintendents for state institutions, the 
Rahway Commission having successfully weathered the gale of 
petty opposition to the appointment of a foreigner to the superin- 
tendency. But months of deliberation have developed, so far as the 
public knows, no promising candidate of experience and special 
training. There is still hope, however, that our commission will 
remember the quiet that followed the former flurry over the appoint- 
ment of the best man for the place, and choose regardless of the 
geographical location of the applicant. 


NEW MEXICO. 


MRS. M. J. BORDEN, ALBUQUERQUE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no advance or change in legislation concerning 
the subject of Charities and Corrections in the territory of New Mex- 
ico. Every thing along that line seems to remain at a dead stand- 
still. Consequently, my last report will cover the field. Just what 
1903 legislature may be aroused to do remains to be demonstrated. 


NEW YORK. 
R. W. HEBBERD, ALBANY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
LEGISLATION. 


The most important legislation in the field of charities enacted by 
the legislature of 1902 was the passage of a statute (Chapter 26 of 
the Laws of 1902) amending the Lunacy Law by abolishing the 
boards of managers of the state hospitals for the insane and placing 
the control and management of the hospitals in the hands of the 
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State Commission in Lunacy. A board of visitation was provided 
to visit and inspect each hospital at least once a’‘month and to re- 
port conditions and recommendations to the governor and the State 
Commission in Lunacy. This legislation was enacted in compliance 
with a recommendation contained in the governor’s message to the 
legislature, based upon the claim that great economies of adminis- 
tration could thereby be effected. There was much opposition to 
the passage of this measure, which, it was feared by many of those 
prominently interested in the charities of the state, might result in 
bringing the hospitals for the insane more or less into politics. It 
is hoped, however, that this fear will not be realized. 

The governor in his message, for like reasons, also recommended 
that the boards of managers of the state charitable and reformatory 
institutions be abolished, that boards of visitors be substituted, and 
that the actual control and management of the institutions be lodged 
in a superintendent to be selected by the State Board of Charities 
with the approval of the governor. This was not approved by the 
State Board of Charities, which took the ground that the manage- 
ment and control of the state charitable and reformatory institutions 
should be intrusted to individual boards of managers composed of 
philanthropic citizens of the state, whose powers could be properly 
regulated by the legislature. This also met with earnest opposition 
from other sources, and its enactment was not attempted. A bill 
(Chapter 252 of the Laws of 1902) was passed, however, providing 
for the appointment of a fiscal supervisor of state charities at a 
salary of $6,000 a year, in whose hands are to be placed the powers 
of control over the expenditures of the institutions formerly held by 
the state comptroller and exercised through the Bureau of Chari- 
table Institutions of his department. The fiscal supervisor is also au- 
thorized to arrange with the boards of managers or trustees of the 
institutions affected for the purchase of staple supplies by joint con- 
tract. The governor, the president of the State Board of Charities, 
-and the state comptroller are constituted a commission to approve 
plans and specifications and contracts for construction work. There 
is, however, practically no change of importance in the management 
of the institutions. 

The legislature also appointed a commission, consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the state comptroller, the president of the State Board of 
Charities, the state architect, and the president of the board of 
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managers of the State Industrial School at Rochester, to select a 
farm site of 1,000 acres of land in Monroe County, to which the 
school, which now has nearly 1,000 inmates, shalJl be removed. 
When so removed, the institution is to be known as the State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial School. 

An act was passed to incorporate, under private control and 
management, the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, to take charge 
of Jewish children between the ages of five and sixteen years com- 
mitted to it for delinquency, and to establish and maintain a reforma- 
tory for those between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years 
committed to its custody. This corporation is also authorized to 
extend religious and moral instruction to Jewish prisoners confined 
in any prison, reformatory, or correctional institution of the state, 
to secure employment for them on their discharge, and to extend aid 
to them and their families. 

The legislature also incorporated by special act The Inebriate 
Home for New York City, under private control and management. 
This institution is empoweted to receive and retain, pursuant to the 
rules established by the State Board of Charities and pursuant to 
law, all alcoholic or narcotic inebriates who enter the home 
voluntarily. This is an experiment which will be watched with a 
considerable degree of interest, as like institutions have not always 
proved successful in this state. 

The commission, consisting of the governor, the president fro 
tempore of the Senate, and the speaker of the Assembly, appointed 
by the legislature of 1901 to control the selection of the site for the 
New York State Hospital for the Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, has ratified the selection of Raybrook in the Adirondacks, 
made by the trustees of the hospital. 

Plans for construction work have been approved, and it is expected 
that the work will be commenced at a comparatively early day. It 
is the intention to make provision for one hundred patients in the 
first group of buildings to be erected, and to enlarge the plant when 
funds are provided for that purpose by the legislature. 

The legislature amended the act providing for a children’s 
court in the city of New York by removing the administration of 
the law from the board of city magistrates, and placing it in the 
hands of the justices of special sessions of the first division. The 
court is to be held in some building separate and apart from one 
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used for the trial of persons above the age of sixteen charged 
with any criminal offence, and is to be opened for business as 
soon as the building designed for it can be put in readiness. 

The new Reformatory for Women at Bedford, which has been in 
process of construction for several years, was opened for the re- 
ception of inmates May 11 last, and now has about too prisoners, 
mainly from New York City. Like the other reformatories for 
women (called houses of refuge), two in number, it is built on the 
cottage plan, and is designed to furnish scholastic and industrial 
training to its inmates. Women and girls between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty years found guilty of a misdemeanor, or of a felony for the 
first time, are received for a maximum term of three years, unless 
sooner paroled or discharged by the board of managers. 

There has been considerable agitation for the establishment of a 
reformatory for boys over the age of sixteen years found guilty of 
misdemeanors. At present such boys can only be sent to a jail or a 
penitentiary. The State Commission of Prisons has urged the 
legislature to take favorable action in this matter, but thus far nothing 
has been accomplished. 

Another movement looks toward securing a separate institution 
for the girls who are inmates of the State Industrial School at Roches- 
ter and of the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, New York City. 
The State Board of Charities and the boards of managers of the 
institutions are practically unanimous in the belief that this separa- 
tion is desirable, but the means to accomplish it are not yet forth- 
coming. 

Generally speaking, the state charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, the state hospitals for the insane, and the state prisons are in 
good condition and well administered. The same may be said of 
the almshouses of the state, which have shown great improvement 
during the past few years. The condition of many of the jails is un- 
satisfactory, however; and the State Commission of Prisons, which 
visits and inspects the jails and has authority to correct abuses in 
their management, is seeking to bring about better conditions. 


STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The Second New York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion was held in New York City, November 19 to 22, with Hon. 
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Robert W. de Forest, president. Over six hundred registered dele- 
gates were present. The programme was attractive, and much in- 
terest was shown in the proceedings. The next conference is to be 
held in the capitol at Albany, unless the Executive Committee selects 
some other place of meeting, with Hon. William R. Stewart, president. 
The census of delinquents, destitutes, and defectives in this state 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1901, was as follows : — 


DELINQUENTS. 


Criminals.— These are confined in the state prisons at Ossining 
(Sing Sing), where there were 1,214; at Auburn, which had 1,028 
men and 108 women: at Dannemora, with 989; and at Napanoch 
(called the Eastern New York Reformatory, but really a state prison), 
where there were 234,— making a total of 3,573. At the date given 
there were in the New York State Reformatory at Elmira 1,276 men, 
and the state hospital for insane criminals at Matteawan had 605, and 
that at Dannemora 128 insane criminals. The six county peniten- 
tiaries had at the same time 2,206 inmates. The population of these 
thirteen institutions aggregated 7,788 at the date mentioned. 

The Vicious.— Of this class there were in the county jails on 
Oct. 1, 1901, 1,306 under sentence (and 955 awaiting trials for vari 
ous offences), in the New York County Workhouse on Blackwell’s 
Island there were 956 under sentence, and in the district prisons 
109 under sentence (and 372 awaiting trial for various offences more 
or less serious). There were, therefore, in these various institutions 
2,371 under sentence (and 1,327 awaiting trial), 

Insubordinates.—In the reformatories for women and girls, both 
public and private, there were at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1,825 inmates, and in those for children, both public and private, 
there were 3,930 confined, making a total of 5,755 inmates. 

It thus appears that the criminal, the vicious, and the insubordinate 
under confinement in this state Oct. 1, 1901, aggregated 15,914, 
while those awaiting trial numbered 1,327. 


DESTITUTES. 


The Poor in Almshouses and Other Jnstitutions.— There were on 
Oct. 1, 1901, in county, city, and town almshouses, exclusive of the 
defective and the epileptic, hereinafter tabulated, 11,039 persons. 
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There were also in private homes for aged and friendless persons, 
supported in part by public funds, 3,026 inmates, and in the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home maintained by the state, with the assistance of the 
national government, 2,076 members. The total of these three classes 
under care Oct. 1, 1901, was therefore 16,141 persons. Besides 
these, it is estimated that about 4,500 aged and friendless persons 
are maintained in private homes which do not receive public moneys, 
and are not, therefore, under the ruling of a majority of the Court of 
Appeals, required to report to the State Board of Charities. Includ- 
ing these, there are, as will be seen, approximately 20,641 in this 
class of the destitutes. 

Destitute Children — On Oct. 1, 1g01, there were 27,404 destitute 
children in institutions for children in receipt of public moneys and 
therefore reporting to the State Board of Charities. 

It is estimated that at least 5,000 more were in private institu- 
tions for children not in receipt of public moneys. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are about 32,500 dependent children in 
children’s institutions in this state, supported in part by private and 
in part by public funds. 

The Sick and Injured.— The sick and injured in private hospitals 
in receipt of public moneys Oct. 1, 1901, numbered 6,787. It is 
estimated that about 2,000 more sick and injured persons were in 
private hospitals not in receipt of public moneys. The total number 
of this class under care Oct. 1, 1901, was therefore about 8,787. 

The destitutes in the three classes named number in the aggregate 
about 61,928. 


DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— The blind under care in institutions receiving public 
moneys Oct. 1, 1901, numbered 640. Of these, 282 were in schools, 
29 in private institutions, and 329 in almshouses. Besides these, it 
is estimated that about roo adult blind persons were in institutions 
not in receipt of public moneys. This would make the total number 
under care approximate 740. 

Deaf-mutes— The deaf-mutes under care in institutions receiving 
public moneys Oct. 1, 1901, aggregated 1,666. Of these, 1,564 
were in schools, 15 in a private institution, and 87 in almshouses. 

The Feeble-minded.— At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 
1,174 feeble-minded persongin almshouses and 1,397 in the three 
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state institutions intended for this class, making an aggregate of 
2,571 under care. 

The Jnsane.— On Oct. 1, 1901, 23,581 insane persons were under 
care. Of these, 22,654 were in the state hospitals and 927 in private 
asylums. 

The Epileptic—On Oct. 1, 1go1, there were 743 epileptics at 
Craig Colony, and 292 in almshouses, making 1,035 of this class 
under public care. 

The number of defectives in these five classes aggregated 29,593. 

The total number of delinquents, destitutes, and defectives under 
care Oct. 1, 1901, was 108,762. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY C. B. DENSON, RALEIGH, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The General Assembly of North Carolina holds sessions of sixty 
days biennally; and, as its next term will be held January, 1903, 


there is no legislation to report this year. But strong popular 
movements for upbuilding the state have been in progress, especially 
in education and road-building. ‘The educational forces are directed 
by the present governor, Charles B. Aycock, who has signalized his 
administration by an active and persistent educational campaign. 

It is perceived that the limit by state taxation for education has 
been reached, as the amount devoted to that purpose is three- 
sevenths of all the revenue of the state. Much also has been done 
by local effort in the towns, as there are very few towns of any size 
that have not well-equipped graded schools in operation, supported 
by local taxation. The present effort is to improve the public 
schools of the country by consolidating small districts and im- 
proving the character and means of instruction. One feature is the 
holding of educational rallies in prominent towns, which the country 
superintendents and teachers attend. Subscriptions are made by the 
townspeople to assist the districts in the country which will vote 
to tax themselves locally to improve their schools both in buildings 
and equipments, as well as the duration and standard of the instruc- 
tion therein. There is more’ well-ordered, well-combined, and per- 
sistent effort in this direction than ever before. 

The charitable institutions are gradually increasing their opera- 
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tions, and are receiving more public funds than at any time here- 
tofore in the history of the state. 

The following figures are from the reports directly to the state 
Board of Public Charities, and are all for the year ending Nov. 
30, 1901. The published reports are made biennially, the next 
to be issued being for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1902. 

The State Hospital at Raleigh (insane), 437 patients remaining. 
The appropriation (regular) was $71,500, with $1,250 for special 
improvement and $10,000 for payment of indebtedness. The per 
capita cost was $150 on the basis of 475 patients. The State Hos- 
pital at Morganton (insane), 745 remaining. The total number 
treated during the year was 877. The regular appropriation was 
$100,000 for support and $10,000 to discharge indebtedness, also 
$50,000 per annum to erect and equip additional building, which is 
now progressing, and the capacity will reach 1,100. The per capita 
cost was $133. The State Hospital at Goldsboro (insane colored), 
467 remaining; whole number treated, 522. The regular appro- 
priation was $47,500, and $25,000 for addition to buildings now 
in progress. Notwithstanding some 1,900 were treated during the 
year in the state hospitals, a considerable number of infirm mind 
are in the county homes, and a few in the prisons, until increased 
accommodations are completed. Those at the homes, for the most 
part, are imbeciles, idiots, and epileptics. Those regarded as too 
dangerous or unfit for the homes are in prison, usually in special! 
quarters. Earnest efforts will be made to relieve such cases as early 
as possible. The State Hospital for dangerous insane has been 
opened at the state prison. Whole number treated, 45, not includ- 
ing four white women in State Hospital proper at Raleigh. The 
quarters accommodate 49. Appropriation, $5,000; and per capita 
cost, $104.79. 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, Raleigh, is 
divided into practically two institutions in separate quarters of the 
city. It reports 187 white blind pupils and 63 colored. The deaf 
and dumb department, in which all are colored, has 99. ‘The total 
is 352. The annual appropriation is $55,000, with special appro- 
priation for improvements of $10,000, The average attendance was 
260, and the per capita cost nearly $200. Extensive additions and 
improvements were made during the year. The North Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Morganton, reported 237 pupils, 
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of which four completed the course and three were discharged. 
After the completion of some small additions in progress, 300 can 
be accommodated. The present appropriation is $40,000; and the 
per capita cost, including improvements, was $170. But the cost 
for support and tuition apart from the improvements was about 
$155. A complete water system was added. 

The North Carolina Soldiers’ Home reported 85 inmates on 
Nov. 30, 1901, with an average of about 75. The number now 
slightly exceeds 100. The appropriation for support is $10,000, 
with a special appropriation of $5,000 used last year for building a 
new dormitory that was much needed. The home is now in much 
better condition than ever before, all the rooms of the new building 
having been handsomely furnished by Chapters of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy. 

The Oxford Orphan Asylum has 221 pupils. The receipts were 
$29,447 of which the state appropriation was $10,000, the 
Masons contributing $4,473. The earnings of the institution were 
$12,659, although each child spends -one-half day in_ school. 
Improvements in progress are additional buildings, etc., to cost 
$3,500. There have been placed in approved homes 41; employed 
on salary, 1; sent to college, 1. Per capita cost for maintenance 
alone, $50.86; with education, $63.18. |The Colored Orphan 
Asylum (Granville County) had 1og inmates. Receipts, $7,600, of 
which state paid $5,000. Expenditures, including improvements, 
$8,049. Placed in approved homes, 20. The Children’s Home of 
Buncombe County, Asheville, supported in part by county funds, has 
two departments, white and colored, maintained separately. There 
are 28 whites and 14 colored. Since its organization, out-of 350 
received, 275 have been placed in good homes, 20 died, 10 were 
taken by parents, and 3 returned under the law. Many of these 
are very young, and have been legally taken from vicious or aban- 
doned households. The per capita cost has been $30 per annum, 
with voluntary aid. 

The Lindley Training School, Asheville, for unfortunate young 
women, has 18 inmates at present. 50 per cent. of those received 
have been reclaimed to a virtuous life, 

In addition to the orphanages heretofore reported, as doing ef- 
fective work and sustained by the principal religious bodies in the 
state and by the Order of Odd Fellows, two others are now pro- 
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jected, one by the Order of Red Men and one by the Junior Order 
of American Mechanics. 

The hospitals in the leading towns, mentioned last year, are im- 
proving in means and equipment. Omission was made of the ex- 
cellent institutions in Winston and Salem, the successors of much 
benevolent work in the past hundred and fifty years, of the Moravi- 
ans in Salem. These consist of the Twin City Hospital and the 
Old Ladies’ Home. A valuable adjunct is the Slater Hospital for 
colored at the Slater School. To this Mr. R. J. Reynolds, a 
citizen of Winston, has given $5,000. 

A special hospital for the treatment of consumptive negroes, is 
situated at Southern Pines, and called the Peckford Sanatorium, 
maintained throughout the winter months, and is almost wholly 
absolute charity. Its superintendent is a colored physician, Dr. 
L. A. Scuggs, of ability and experience. It has its own building 
and grounds, and is incorporated by the state, but maintained by 
donations. Number under treatment, 41. Of these 75 per cent. 
were benefited. 

A thoroughly equipped private institution for the care and treat- 
ment of the insane, near Morganton, known as Broadoaks Sana- 
torium, was opened in September, 1901, for the reception of pa- 
tients. It is under the supervision of the Board of Public Charities, 
and was licensed by that body, under a recent statute. 

The merits of the parole system are engaging public attention to 
some extent, and the Board of Charities is making a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject for the information of the people prior to 
the meeting of the General Assembly in January next. 

The inspection of the county homes and jails by the boards of 
visitors organized in each of the ninety-seven counties by the Board 
of Charities, and reporting upon blanks forwarded in March and 
September, have been steadily performed; and correspondence from 
this office with the commissioners of the counties in charge of these 
institutions, upon their condition and management, is slowly, but 
quite noticeably, bringing about improvement to some extent in the 
structures built, but still more in the standard of maintenance, al- 
though many are still deficient in important respects. 
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OHIO. 


JOSEPH P. BYERS, COLUMBUS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Ohio legislature has just completed its biennial session. The 
enactments of the session concerning the work in which the National 
Conference is interested were fewer than had been hoped for, but we 
have no reason to be entirely ungrateful. 

A law was enacted extending to each of our workhouses the bene- 
fits of the parole law. 

An act providing for the voluntary commitment of persons to state 
hospitals was passed. Under the provisions of this act 


A person in an incipient stage of mental derangement may apply for admission 
to and treatment in the state hospital for the district in which such person re- 
sides ; and the superintendent of such hospital is authorized to receive such per- 
son as a patient in said hospital for not more than sixty days, if he is satisfied, 
from his own examination and the written statement of some reputable physician 
familiar with the applicant’s condition, ...that the applicant is in an incipient 
stage of mental derangement, in need of such treatment as the hospital affords, 
and likely to be benefited thereby. The applicant must be .. . able to appreciate 
the reason for and the purpose of his application.... The number of persons 
cared for as patients in any hospital under this section shall not atany one time 
exceed five. 


The administration of the State Reformatory at Mansfield has been 
greatly strengthened by some important amendments to the laws 
governing that institution ; particularly with reference to the parole of 
prisoners. The statutes now directly prohibit the consideration by 
the board of managers of any petition, request, or other form of out- 
side influence for the parole of any prisoner. This institution has 
what is known as a “field officer,” whose sole duty it is to look after 
prisoners discharged on parole. Provision has been made for en- 
larging the trades-school. 

A bill was passed providing for the appointment at the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School of a record officer. His duty will be similar to the 
work of a state agent, consisting of the after-supervision of boys 
discharged from the institution, the collection of statistics and 
records, etc. 

The repeal of the habitual criminal law, marks in the opinion of 
many of our citizens, a distinctly backward step. The constitution- 
ality of the law was not in question. A number of years ago the 
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Supreme Court held it valid. The argument used to secure its re- 
peal was simply this: that there were prisoners confined in the Ohio 
penitentiary under its provisions for theft the amount of whose 
stealings was comparatively insignificant, not sufficient, when unac- 
companied with “ breaking and entering,” to secure them a peniten- 
tiary sentence. The /ac/ of habitual criminality seemed to be taken 
little account of. It remains to be seen whether or not criminals 
who have been driven out of the state by this law will return to it and 
resume operations within its borders. 

For the second time we have to record a failure in securing the 
appointment of state agents to supplement and facilitate the work of 
our children’s homes in the placement of children. A bill providing 
for the appointment of one such agent, and carrying an appropria- 
tion of $2,000, after considerable delay passed the House, It 
reached the Senate two days before adjournment, too late to re- 
ceive consideration in that branch of the General Assembly. The 
law was modelled very closely after the Indiana plan. 

June 1, 1903, is the date fixed by law on and after which direct 
state care must be given to all insane and epileptic persons who 
become public charges. The last General Assembly made liberal 
appropriations for new buildings at existing hospitals, including the 
State Hospital for Epileptics. It will be possible, with proper effort, 
to remove from the county infirmaries of the state, on or before the 
above date, all of the insane and epileptics now being cared for in 
these institutions, namely: insane, about 800; epileptics, about 300. 

At the Institution for Feeble-minded Children rapid progress is 
being made with new buildings, which, when completed, will add 
about 600 to the present capacity of 1,100. A number of the larger 
boys and men are now located upon the colony farm. This farm is 
about ten miles from the parent institution, and, with a purchase of 
land recently provided for, has in the neighborhood of 1,500 acres 
of land. ; 

The Associated Charities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus, 
and in several of the smaller cities of the state, continue to do good 
work. Probably in no other city of the state has such a marked 
influence been felt from the Associated Charities as in the city of 
Columbus. This organization has been in existence about three 
years. When it began, the city poor fund was administered under 
the direction of city officials, with little or no discrimination and 
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with a somewhat lavish hand. Coincident with the organization of 
the society, a marked improvement in the administration of the city 
fund commenced. At the present time, all applicants for relief from 
the city are referred to the Associated Charities for investigation, 
and no relief is given by the city unless upon the recommendation of the 
Associated Charities. The result of this arrangement appears with 
great force in a recent financial statement. This statement shows 
that the whole amount expended by the city for food, fuel, and 
clothing during the months of December, January, February, and 
March last, was, in round numbers, $1,800. It is safe to say that 
under the old plan the expenditures for this purpose would have 
been from five to ten times as great. 

The Humane Societies of the state constitute one of the most 
important parts of our social machinery. Under the operation of 
these societies thousands of dollars are being annually collected 
from parents who have refused to support their children or who 
have been accustomed to spend their weekly wage in dissipation ; 
and this money is, through the Humane Societies, made to do its 
legitimate work in caring for the wives and children. Last year, in 
the city of Toledo alone, more than $10,000 was collected in this way. 
Proportionate results are being reached in other cities of the state. 

Nearly three hundred delegates attended the last meeting of the 
Ohio State Conference of Charities and Correction at Lima, the 
full proceedings of which were published in the Ohio Bulletin of 
Charities and Correction, issued quarterly by the Board of State 
Charities. 


OREGON. 


W. R. WALPOLE, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature since report for 1go1, 
and consequently no new legislation. No new charitable organiza- 
tion of importance has been established except that of a State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, which was held in Portland, 
Feb. 18 and 19, 1902, at which time a permanent organization 
was effected. The following resolutions were adopted : — 


That the Executive Committee of the conference carefully con- 
sider the advisability of action looking to the presentation at the 
next legislature of a bill designed to bring about the creation of a 
State Board of Charities. 
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That the committee urge the passage at the next legislature of a 
bill regulating the transportation to Salem cf women committed to 
the State Asylum for the Insane, to the end that such transportation 
may be under fitting supervision. 

That the committee urge the passage at the next legislature of 
a law which shall provide for the education of feeble-minded children 
under state supervision. 


324 Criminals are, on an average, confined in the state penitentiary 
at Salem. Present number of inmates, 314. About the same num- 
ber are in the county jails. The vicious are confined in city and 
county jails. At the city jail in Portland the able-bodied are com- 
pelled to work at a rock pile. Insubordinates are committed to 
the State Reform School at Salem when the parole system of super- 
vision by the superintendent of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society (a 
quasi-state institution) fails to effect a reform. The Reform School 
has now about 70 inmates. 

The aged and infirm (sane) poor are partly in almshouses and 
partly in private families at public cost. About one-half (fifteen) of 
the counties board them out. Destitute children are cared for ‘iin or- 
phan homes, partly at public and partly at private cost, not under state 
supervision. The greater number are placed in homes by the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society, which has in temporary charge an average of 
35, and places out about 300 per annum. The sick and injured are 
cared for in city and county hospitals at public expense. 

The blind are cared for at the School for the Blind at Salem and 
in almshouses. Deaf-mutes are cared for and instructed at the 
School for the Deaf-mutes at Salem. 63 pupils are now enrolled. 
No special provision is made for the feeble-minded. The insane 
are provided for at the State Asylum for the Insane at Salem. Pres- 
ent number of inmates, 1,242. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


KATHARINE H. NORRIS, PHILADELPHIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The legislature of Pennsylvania has not been in session this year. 
The legislature of 1901 appropriated $40,000 to an existing organi- 
zation, the Free Hospital for Consumptives of Philadelphia, for 
buildings at its colony at White Haven, Delaware County, Pa. It 
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also passed an act creating a Homeopathic State Hospital for the 
Insane, and appointed a commission to select a site. The appro- 
priation was cut down so that no money was left save for the pur- 
chase of a site and the drawing of plans. The constitutionality of 
the act of 1901 creating a juvenile court is now being tried before 
the Philadelphia Court. Three county homes or poorhouses have 
been, or are about to be, opened, Jefferson, Potts, and Falls Counties. 

By degrees the counties are adopting the plan of having county 
homes in place of township poorhouses. There are about 17 coun- 
ties where there is not an equivalent. The Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity has, through the generosity of friends, recently 
built and equipped a new Wayfarers’ Lodge, costing $50,000, which is 
to be formally opened in May. A charity organization society at 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been organized this year. Also recently one in 
Allentown, Pa. 

General Isaac Wistar, president of the State Board of Public 
Charities, has recently resigned his office in protest against the 
present methods of much subsidizing of private charities by the 
state. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


HENRY B. GARDNER, PROVIDENCE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

Not much new work of importance has been inaugurated in this 
state during the past year. As a result of the efforts of the local 
council of the women of Rhode Island and of the women’s clubs of 
the state, a branch of the Consumers’ League has been organized, 
but has not yet begun active work. Some fresh-air work has been 
done by the King’s Daughters and private individuals, and the 
Swedish charities have been organized. Lack of funds prevented 
the maintenance of summer playgrounds and vacation schools by 
the school committee, but one playground was maintained by a 
working girls’ club with the assistance of outside contributions. 

The probation law continues to yield good results. During the 
past year there were committed to the charge of the probation 
officers 593 persons (241 men, 124 women, 228 juveniles), of whom 
not over 10 per cent., as nearly as can be determined by the reports, 
were given up to the courts for sentence. 


° 
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There is little also to record in the way of legislation. A bill has 
been introduced in the legislature, but not yet enacted, authorizing 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections to visit and inspect the 
town almshouses, and to make an annual report on their condition 
and management with such suggestions and recommendation as the 
board may deem expedient. The need of such investigation and sug- 
gestion is made evident by the brief report on the actual condition 
in these almshouses, published by the board this year as a result of 
an investigation by its agent. A bill has been enacted providing for 
a state sanatorium for consumptives, but no action has been taken. 

Of the criminal and vicious there are in the state prison 178, in 
county jails 263, and in the State Workhouse and House of Cor- 
rection 283. At the Sockanosset School for Boys there are 364 
inmates, and at the Oaklawn School for Girls 47. 

The poor are cared for in the State Almshouse (adults, 365 ; chil- 
dren, 55), and in city and town almshouses (adults, 318 ; children, 19). 
In addition to those in almshouses there are about 40 poor boarded 
by cities and towns in private families. The State Home and 
School for Destitute Children has under its care in the school 136, 
in families 142. 

The blind are supported in institutions outside the state. There 
are 28 thus cared for. The Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf has 
64 inmates. There is no institution in the state for the feeble- 
minded. Probably three-fourths of the children in the State Alms- 
house are of feeble mind. 31 feeble-minded persons are supported 
in institutions outside the state. 


The insane are supported in the State Hospital,— present num- 
ber, 782. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


REV. EDMUND N. JOYNER, COLUMBIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The best summary of the conditions in the sphere of charities 
and corrections in this state may be found in the governor’s an- 
nual message to the last legislature, January and February, 1902. 
His observations on the urgent issue of child labor show, not only 
his own grasp of the question, but it is well to say that he is but a 
little, if any, ahead of his constituency in the state. Still, in the 
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face of his strong, direct, conservative plea, the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to which it was addressed, failed to place the safe- 
guard sought of it around the children of the Commonwealth. It 
seems to your correspondent that the review presented by Governor 
McSweeny in his message contains matter of interest, and it is 
given herewith : — 


CHILD LABOR. 


In my last message I directed your attention to the importance of giving care- 
ful consideration to the question of child labor in our manufacturing establish- 
ments. With the rapid growth of manufacturing industries in our State, this has 
now become a question that directly concerns the people of South Carolina, and 
a problem that is demanding solution. The solution should work no injustice 
upon the mill-owners; nor should the health and the future happiness and pros- 
perity of the children, who will in a few years be citizens and voters, be neglected. 
Nothing should be done that will injure the manufacturing interests, nor retard 
‘the progress and development of South Carolina in material growth. 

There is no doubt that to keep the small child confined at labor in the mills is 
injurious to the child physically and mentally. Without time for recreation, play, 
exercise, sunshine, school,— things so necessary for the growth and healthy de- 
velopment of the child body and child mind,—pothing but labor and toil from 
before sunrise until after dark, is compelled, by the laws of nature, to dwarf the 
child mind and the child body, because it is in direct conflict with the laws of 
nature, and will have its influence and effect upon the citizenship of the future. 

Even looking at the situation from a cold business point of view, it is better 
that we should not have child labor. In a good many instances the mill-owners 
themselves have realized this fact, and have prohibited child labor in their mills. 
Looking to the future, they know, in order to have skilled labor in the grown-up 
man and woman, it is necessary that the child of the present shall not only not be 
dwarfed physically and mentally by close confinement and labor during the tender 
years of youth, but that it shall have all the advantages offered by the schools of 
the community. In some cases the parents who work in the mills are required to 
sign a contract to force their children, between certain ages, to attend the public 
schools provided. There are mill towns in this state which are models in every- 
thing that goes to make an ideal community. The mills contribute largely for the 
education of the children, and in some of these communities you will find as good 
school buildings as in any of the larger towns and cities. Besides, the mill-owners 
pay their part of the school tax, which goes into the general fund, and the most 
pleasant relations exist between the mill-owners and the operatives. The fact 
that the mill-owners, who are in the best possible position to judge by experience, 
recognize by such action the importance of educating and caring for these 
children, is a strong argument in favor of the necessity of a law prohibiting child 
labor. 

In many instances, however, these rules are not required; and the mill-owners, 
finding child labor cheapest, and looking only to the present, substitute the child 
for the man, and the health and future happiness of this child are sacrificed to 
present gain. 
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This question is one that has to be met in every manufacturing country; and 
in every instance it has been found to be the part of wisdom, looking both to the 
mental and moral uplifting and the material advancement of the people, to pro- 
hibit the labor in mills of children of tender age. England, France, Germany, 
and all the principal manufacturing countries of Europe, and all the manu- 
facturing States in the North in our own country, after thorough investigation 
and long experience, have decided in this manner. The question is a new one 
in the South only, because the South has, within very recent years, developed 
into a manufacturing section. 

The manufacturing industries of the South, in the near future, will be com- 
pelled to meet strong competition from the people of other sections of the globe, 
particularly from the Far East. In order to meet this competition, they must have 
skilled and intelligent labor; and this can only be secured in the operatives of the 
future by the education of the children of the present. And the children of the 
present cannot be educated and prepared for their duties and for good citizenship 
if they are required to labor in the mills during their tender years. 

The question is demanding solution, and the part of wisdom is to solve it now; 
for the longer it is left alone; the more difficult of solution it becomes. This ques- 
tion was discussed by you at your last session, and in one branch of your body 
defeated by a large majority. Final action, however, was postponed by a con- 
tinuance of a bill in the other branch. 

After careful and thoughtful consideration, it is my opinion that it is a duty 
which you owe to humanity and the citizenship of your state to protect these 
children by prohibiting their labor in our manufactories. If the parent does not 
feel sufficient interest in his own offspring to look after its best interest and to 
prepare it for the high duties of good citizenship, then it is the duty of the state 
to step in and assert its authority by taking care of the life and the health and 
the happiness of these helpless little ones. I realize that it is a perplexing ques- 
tion where the authority of the parent ends and the duty of the state begins; but, 
in a question of such vital importance to the state, fine-spun theories should not 
be indulged, but the, best interests of the Commonwealth and its citizenship should 
be the paramount issue. No child under twelve years of age should be per- 
mitted to labor in the manufactories of this state unless it be necessary for the 
support of a widowed mother. 


I have been unable to secure any records of the poorhouse affairs. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether they would be anywhere available, 
short of direct research in each county. 

In the matter of delinquents, I can find no classification after the 
manner desired by the Conference. The reformatory department 
for juvenile offenders, established three years ago, is progressing ; 
but it is scarcely yet beyond the experimental stage. It has, how- 
ever, an unlimited field, especially among the negro youth. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


W. B. SHERRARD, SIOUX FALLS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year there has been an addition made to the in- 
sane asylum ata cost of $65,000. There are now 547 inmates in this 
institution. The School for Feeble-minded has also been completed 
and opened. It now has 29 inmates, and is receiving others as fast 
as the legal formalities permit. The building cost about $40,000, 
but is wholly inadequate to the needs of this unfortunate class. 
Now that the necessity has been demonstrated, the coming: legis- 
lature can be relied upon to provide for its enlargement. An addi- 
tion costing $10,000 has been made to the School for the Blind. It 
has now 27 inmates, and 25 more enrolled for admission this fall. 
The penitentiary has 153 inmates, 20 of whom are federal pris- 
oners. There are about 70 children in the Reform School, some of 
whom are from North Dakota. The Deaf-mute School has 46 
pupils. The Children’s Home Society has just completed a beau- 
tiful receiving home and administration headquarters at a cost of 
nearly $30,000, which has been furnished by the benevolent people 
of the state. There is a growing interest on the part of the people 
of the state in behalf of the delinquent and dependent classes. 


UTAH. 


GRACE M. PADDOCK, SALT LAKE CITY, STATE, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

There has been no meeting of the Utah legislature since my last 
report. A branch of the P. E. O. society has been established in 
Salt Lake City. This is a women’s club and a secret order. The 
society has 22 members, and is doing some good work along the line 
of charity and reform. It is assisting some poor families, has en- 
dowed a free bed in one of the hospitals, and has protested against 
the publication of particulars in criminal cases. It has also allied 
itself with the Consumers’ League, which has been organized in Salt 
Lake City for the bettering of the condition of the working people. 
The Consumers’ League is pledged not to patronize the stores after 
a certain hour at night, also not to purchase any article manufac- 
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tured in sweat-shops. A street-cleaning association has been organ- 
ized in Salt Lake City. 

Criminals are confined in the state prison, city and county jails. 
The state prison seems to be at present in excellent condition. A 
good deal of manual work is being done by the prisoners. A knit- 
ting and suspender factory is being operated. A 15 cent fee is 
charged visitors. This goes toward maintaining a prison library. 
The prisoners are allowed to make things on their own account and 
sell them to visitors, and thus provide themselves with pocket money. 
The legislature at its latest meeting appropriated $58,000 for the 
state prison and $17,165 for new buildings and improvements. Gra- 
tuities to discharged prisoners amounted to $2,500. 

Vagrants, drunkards, and prostitutes are confined in the city and 
county jails. The Crittenden Home for fallen women at Ogden is 
the only place of the kind in the state. 

Insubordinate children may be sent to the Industrial School at 
Ogden, Utah. The last legislature appropriated $22,600 for the In- 
dustrial School, $4,500 additional for the manual training depart- 
ment and $2,700 for the completion of a cottage for the girls. The 
latest report of the institution shows 29 inmates confined and &6 on 
parole. 

Salt Lake City has a well-conducted county infirmary where the 
aged and helpless may be sent. The state of Utah makes no especial 
provision for this class. There are two private orphanages in the 
state. Salt Lake provides a county hospital where the destitute of 
this class are cared for. A few free patients are received at the pri- 
vate hospital. 

The state of Utah provides a school for the blind. The enrol- 
ment at latest report was 11. Besides the common school branches, 
the pupils are instructed in instrumental music; and trade instruction 
is also provided. The boys are taught shoemaking and cane-seat- 
ing. Basket-making has also been taught. The girls are taught 
sewing and bead-work. The state also provides an excellent school 
for deaf-mutes. Present enrolment, 65. No state provision is made 
for the feeble-minded. Utah provides for the insane. There is a 
well-equipped asylum at Provo. Number of patients at latest re- 
port, 291. 
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VERMONT. 
J. EDWARD WRIGHT, MONTPELIER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The sessions of the legislature are biennial. The latest was in 
the fall of 1900. Vermont, with a population of 343,000, has, be- 
sides its state penal and charitable institutions (the prison, the 
House of Correction, the Industrial School, the Soldiers’ Home, 
and the Hospital for the Insane), the following institutions, originat- 
ing in and largely sustained by private benevolence: nine hospitals, 
four homes for the aged, four homes for children, three homes for 
friendless women, and nine other homes, schools, and missions of 
sufficient importance to be worthy of mention. 

The increase of secret and fraternal organizations in recent years 
is noteworthy, also the multiplication of public libraries in small 
towns, and the efforts made to reach even scattered hamlets with 
travelling libraries; also, the adoption in some of the larger places 
of the kindergarten as a part of the public school system. 

The following statistics are from the recent reports: the average 
number of criminals in the state prison was 142. This is 14 less 
than in the preceding term. The average number in the House of 
Correction was 150. The average number in the county jails (esti- 
mated) is 60; in the Industrial School, 151. 

In poorhouses, children’s homes, and in hospitals the number 
is unknown. 

$11,000 is appropriated each year by the state for the instruc- 
tion of the blind, deaf, and the feeble-minded in institutions in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 1,800 persons in the state are 
classed as insane. Of these, 842 are under state care in hospitals. 
Many others are in “ private retreats’ and in poorhouses. 


VIRGINIA. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS DREWRY, M.D., PETERSBURG, STATE CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY. 
During the past twelve months Virginia has established no new 


institutions, though she has done much looking to the improvement 
of those already existing. The legislature appropriated $180,000 
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for additions and improvements to the penitentiary. The work will 
be begun at once. A modern, up-to-date prison will be built. 
Liberal appropriations were made to the state hospitals for the 
insane, the State Reformatory, and the Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind, and the old Confederate veterans. All the insane of the 
state are being cared for in the four institutions, which are entirely 
under state control. That part of the Eastern Hospital at Williams- 
burg which was recently destroyed by fire will be speedily rebuilt on 
modern lines. The contract has been let. An additional tract of 
land has been purchased for the Central Hospital at Petersburg, for 
the colored insane, and a farm colony will be established thereon. 

The constitutional convention, now in session, has passed resolu- 
tions changing the system of managing the state prison and the 
hospitals for the insane, the object being to put these institutions as 
far as possible beyond the control of the political spoilsmen. The 
management of the penitentiary is to be in the hands of a board of 
five, appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate. The board is to appoint the superintendent 
and the physician, and the superintendent is to appoint all the sub- 
ordinate officers and employees. 

Heretofore the state hospitals have been managed, each separate 
and distinct, by a board of nine. There was no “concert of action,” 
except voluntary, between the institutions, each one being a law 
unto itself. The proposed change provides that for each hospital 
there shall be a special board of three which shall have immediate 
supervision of the hospital, and that there shall be a general board 
of directors, consisting of the members of the several special 
boards, for the general control and management of all the hospitals. 
The general board is to appoint the superintendents. The special 
board is to appoint the subordinate officers for the respective hospitals, 
and the superintendent is to appoint all the employees. Provision is 
made for a commissioner of state hospitals for the insane, who is to be 
held responsible for the proper disposition of all moneys appropri- 
ated or received from any source for maintenance, etc. He is also 
to establish a uniform system of keeping records, accounts, etc., for 
all the hospitals. The terms of the superintendents and other offi- 
cers are to be four years instead of two, and the directors are to be 
appointed for six instead of three years. 

An effort was made to establish a board of public charities, but 
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failed. My last report dealt at some length on the methods in vogue 
in this state respecting the delinquents, defectives, and the destitute. 
Nothing specially new has since taken place. 


WASHINGTON. 


THOMAS P. WESTENDORF, CHEHALIS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


At the biennial session of the Washington legislature for 1901-02 
the most important act, touching the management of the institutions 
of the state and our charitable system generally, was the creation of 
a new Board of Control to supersede the Board of Audit and Control 
provided for by the preceding session,—the new management to 
consist of three citizens of the state, not more than two of whom 
shall belong to the dominant political party. These are to be known 
as the State Board of Control and are appointed by the governor. 
They each have a salary of two thousand dollars ($2,000) per annum, 


and an expense fund not to exceed one thousand dollars per 
annum for each member. They have full power to manage and gov- 
ern the two insane hospitals, the state penitentiary, the State Reform 
School, the State Soldiers’ Home, and the State School for Defective 
Youth. 


There was an appropriation made by the legislature for the benefit 
of the White Shield Home at Tacoma, amounting to $1,200 for the 
biennial term. This, with other private charities, previously reported, 
is in a flourishing condition. The women’s club organizations 
throughout the state show a great increase in membership, and are 
doing much to aid in the distribution of good books in the jails and 
prisons. They have recently, in Seattle, succeeded in getting an 
ordinance passed to prevent the posting of objectionable posters. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY THOMAS C, MILLER, CHARLESTON, STATE CORRESPONDING 


SECRETARY. 


As we have no legislative session, no enactment relative to charities 
and correction work has been placed upon the statute books. How- 
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ever, several of the provisions made by the legislature in 1901 have 
been wrought out, and considerable advancement made. The three 
miners’ hospitals in different sections of the state have been com- 
pleted and equipped, and are now accommodating a number of those 
who are so unfortunate as to be injured in the mines or on the rail- 
roads. All of these buildings are of modern architecture, well 
equipped and well managed, and are already proving themselves to 
be of very great advantage in caring for the injured. 

The new administration building at Pruntytown, which with its 
equipments will cost about $50,000, is nearly ready for occupancy at 
the Reform School for Boys, and additional lands have been pur- 
chased for this institution. 

A school building has also been completed at the Industrial School 


for Girls at Salem, thus separating the domestic and the educational 
departments. 


WISCONSIN. 


H. GROTOPHORST, BARABOO, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the last biennial session of the legislature, laws affecting the 


charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions were passed as 
follows : — 


Children under fourteen years of age, residents of the state of 
Wisconsin, who are of sound mind, but who are crippled or deformed 
in body (provided their bodily ailments are such as to admit of 
proper care and treatment at the school with the facilities which are 
or may hereafter be provided therefor), are permitted to enter the 
State Public School at Sparta. 

Heretofore children under the age of fourteen and over three years 
of age were admitted to said Public School, but by law recently 
passed any child under the age of fourteen years shall be received. 
Since the passage of said law, quite a number of infant children have 
been received and cared for in a cottage prepared for that purpose. 

Heretofore all reformatory work was carried on directly by the 
state. Now a law is in existence whereby any county or counties of 
the state— provided such county or counties have a population of 
over fifty thousand inhabitants — may establish industrial or refor- 
matory schools for the purpose of caring for, maintaining, and educat- 
ing children under the age of eighteen years who may be legally 
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committed to any industrial school’ as vagrants or on conviction of 
any criminal offence or for incurable or vicious conduct. 

The legislature also passed a law whereby the governor of the 
state of Wisconsin is required to establish a central system of state 
accounting, such system to apply to all departments of the state 
and to all charitable, penal, reformatory, and educational institutions 
of the state. 

Since the last report from this state the trustees and superintend- 
ents of the county asylums of the state of Wisconsin have formed an 
association. Their first meeting was held at La Crosse, Wis., Dec. 
4, 5, and 6, 1901. Their next meeting will be held at Osh- 
kosh the first week in December, 1902. This association is an im- 
portant one; and, if kept up, will be a great source of benefit to the 
superintendents especially who have charge of the chronic insane of 
the state. 

Criminals.— The total number now in the state prison, the Mil- 
waukee House of Correction and State Reformatory, is 1,090. 

/nsubordinates— The population of the State Industrial School for 


Boys is 340. ‘The population of the Industrial School for Girls is 
222. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.— Tbe number of poor in the various poor- 
houses in the state at the present time is 1,530. 
male, and 428 female. 


Of these, 1,102 are 


Destitute Children The number of destitute children at the 
present time is about 191. 


The Blind— The number of blind persons in the School for the 
Blind at Janesville is 116. 

The Deaf.— At the State School for the Deaf at Delavan there are 
at the present time 205 persons. In addition to those there are 
about 175 people attending the day-schools. 

Feeble-minded Children —The number of feeble-minded people 
taken care of by the state at the present time is 488. 

Zhe Insane— The number of insane under public care Sept. 30, 


1901, was 5,023. Of these 3,509 are taken care of in the twenty- 
eight county asylums. 
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WYOMING. 


F. B. SHELDON, CHEYENNE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There has been no session of the legislature in this state since the 
last report of this office, and consequently no legislation has been 
enacted relative to charitable or penal institutions. 

The improvements provided for by the legislature of 1901 in the 
State Hospital for the Insane have been prosecuted during the past 
year, and the addition to this state institution is now very nearly 
completed and ready for occupancy. 

No important charitable organizations or institutions have been 
established, and the only movement worthy of mention in this line 
known to your correspondent is that of the improved facilities and 
accommodations which have been inaugurated in the Laramie 
County Hospital at Cheyenne. ‘This hospital for many years has 
been run practically as a poorhouse, without suitable quarters or 
accommodations for those desiring hospital treatment. Within the 
past year the matter has been taken up by an organization of citizens, 
under the name of the Hospital Aid Society; and subscriptions have 
been made and efforts put forth to make this a first-class hospital in 
every respect. The efforts of the Aid Society have met with every 
success, and the hospital is now on a par with those which may be 
found in much larger cities. 

The annual report of the State Board of Charities and Reform for 
the year 1901 shows an unusual increase in the number of convicts 
in the state penitentiary. The average daily attendance of convicts 
for the year ending Nov. 30, 1901, was 176.5, which was an increase 
of about 16 per cent. over that of the previous year, and is the 
greatest increase of any year in the history of the state. This un- 
usual increase is probably due to a large extent to the large number 
of laborers brought into the state during the past two years for rail- 
road construction work, and it is not anticipated that this ratio of in- 
crease will continue during the coming year. The location of the 
state penitentiary has recently been changed from Laramie, Wyo., to 
Rawlins, Wyo., pursuant to an act of the legislature. 

The state has only a few juvenile delinquents, and these are kept 
in institutions of other states, such a plan being considered better 
and more economical than to undertake to establish institutions 
for them in this state. 
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The poor in poorhouses and destitute children are too small in 
numbers to be given any consideration in this report. The absence 
of thickly settled communities in the state makes very little demand 
for charitable work along these lines. 

The state maintains a State Hospital for sick and injured at - 
Rock Spring, Wyo., where a considerable number of patients are 
treated each year. This, however, is not purely a charitable in- 
stitution, since charges are made for the care and treatment of all 
patients at this hospital. Those who are unable to pay for their 
own treatment here are cared for by the counties from which they 
come. The total number-of patients treated in the hospital during 
the past year was 464, of whom 1gr recovered, 170 were convales- 
cent, 35 were improved, and 68 died. The large number of deaths 
is accounted for by the fact that a large portion of the patients 
of this hospital are miners, who receive injuries in the mines which 
prove fatal. Of the 464 cases treated, 270 were surgical cases and 
194 medical cases. 

The blind, deaf, and feeble-minded are also very few in numbers, 
and are cared for in institutions outside the state. 

The number of the insane did not increase during the past year. 
The number of admissions for the year was exactly the average of 
the preceding four years, thus showing that during this period at 
least there was no tendency to an increase of insanity in the state. 
This is especially gratifying in view of our rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and the increase in other state charges. The proportion of 
female patients is gradually increasing, so that the ratio of the two 
sexes is now less than two to one, whereas eight years ago it was 
three to one. This decreasing disproportion between the two sexes, 
while in a measure a reflection of a similar change taking place in 
our state population, is probably more largely due to the fact that 
a much larger proportion of the male admissions are suffering from 
progressive and degenerative brain disorders. As a result, a very 
large number of males who do not recover their reason survive but 
a few years, a vast majority dying of the brain diseases causing 
insanity. 

An addition has been built to Wyoming Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home at Cheyenne during the past year, to be used as a hospital 
for the sick and infirm. The increasing age of the inmates of the 
home made this a necessary addition to the equipment of the home. 
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CUBA. 


JEROME B. CLARK, HAVANA, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As Cuba is still under a United States military government, laws 
are not enacted by legislation, but by means of civil orders issued 
by the military governor of the island. The only one of impor- 
tance bearing upon charitable affairs which has been issued during 
the past year is: Civil Order No. 3 (Series of 1902), which deals 
with the organization of the Schools for Nurses in the island of 
Cuba, under the immediate direction of the- Department of Charities. 

On June 10, 1901, Major E. St. J. Greble, U.S.A., who had been 
superintendent of the Department of Charities since its organiza- 
tion, was relieved from duty, and was succeeded by Major Jefferson 
R. Kean, surgeon of the United States Army. 

Upon the withdrawal of the United States authorities from the 
island of Cuba, which has been announced to take place on May 20 
of this year, the control of the department will be assumed by the 
Central Board of Charities, as provided for in the Charities Law 
(Civil Order No. 271, Headquarters Department of Cuba, July 7, 
1900). The present superintendent of charities will then be suc- 
ceeded by a secretary of the Department of Charities, who will be 
elected by the Central Board, and will be its executive officer. 

The National Conference of Charities and Corrections of Cuba 
was organized in July of last year, and held its first meeting in Ha- 
vana, March 19-22, 1902. ‘The success with which it met was most 
marked. Delegates attended from all parts of the island, and the 
membership exceeded 1,000. 7 delegates, authorities in the various 
lines of charitable work, were invited from the United States. It 
can be stated that this is the first movement of the inhabitants of 
the island of Cuba toward the assumption of an interest in the chari- 
table affairs of the island; and the intelligence and enthusiasm with 
which they have entered into it promise well for the future. The 
second conference will be held in March, 1903, in Santiago de 
Cuba. 

As a direct result of this conference, there has been a movement 
toward the formation of a charity organization society in the city 
of Havana, which promises good results. A Committee of Organiza- 
tion has been appointed, but to date has not reported. 
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Criminals are confined in one (1) state prison (the “ Presidio”) 
located at Havana (present number of inmates 672) and in county 
prisons (“ Carceles”’) located in all the principal cities and towns of 
the island. There are no reformatories or houses of correction of 
any kind for adults. 

The vicious (drunkards, prostitutes, tramps, etc.) are confined 
only in the police stations, mostly for short terms ranging from five 
to sixty days. 

There are two large state-supported reform schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, with a population of 179 boys, 96 girls, making a 
total of 275 children. The indeterminate sentence is in vogue in 
these institutions, making it possible for a child to earn a discharge 
in two years by good conduct, etc. 

The aged poor are supported entirely in private asylums admin- 
istered by the religious order of the Little Sisters of the Poor, seven 
of which receive state aid given in the form of a per capita payment 
of six or seven dollars per month for each inmate sent by the depart- 
ment. Municipalities sending inmates are required to make the 
same payment for all sent. There have never been any public poor- 
houses in Cuba. The total number of inmates in these institutions 
is 493. 

All destitute children who become public charges are supported 
by the state, which provides for them in two modern training schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, and by a bureau for placing out 
children with families. There are now under the care of the depart- 
ment 516 children in training schools, and 372 placed out with fam- 
ilies, a total of 888. Up to the early part of 1902 there were many 
private asylums subsidized by the state; but the subsidies have now 
all been withdrawn and the institutions either closed or the number 
of inmates reduced to that which could properly be maintained with 
their private income. 

The sick and injured poor are provided for in 32 hospitals, seven 
of which are ranked as general and 25 municipal. Although by the 
Charity Law of 1900 it was provided that municipal hospitals should 
be supported by the municipalities to which they belong, this has 
been found up to the present date to be impossible on account of 
disorder in municipal finances; and it accordingly happens that no 
city in the island as yet supports its municipal hospital. It is under- 
stood, however, that the state support is only a temporary measure, 
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and that as soon as practicable the support of these institutions 
must be assumed by their respective municipalities. There is at- 
tached to each of the five general hospitals in the island a training 
school for nurses, which has been organized and administered by the 
Department of Charities. These are located in the following cities : 
Havana (Hospital Mercedes), Matanzas (Hospital Santa Isabel y 
San Nicolas), Cienfuegos (Civil Hospital), Puerto Principe (General 
Hospital), Santiago de Cuba (Civil Hospital). There is also located 
in Havana a dispensary for the poor (“* Dispensario Tamayo’’),— a 
state institution, — which provides free medical and surgical treatment 
for the poor. 

No provision has yet been made either by the state or by private 
institutions for the care and education of the blind or deaf and dumb 
of the island. 

The few cases of feeble-minded and idiotic children that have 
come under the department have been provided for in a section of 
the State Hospital for the Insane. There is a great necessity for a 
special institution for the care, treatment, and education of the feeble- 
minded, idiotic, and epileptic children of the island. 

The insane of the island are all cared for by the state in the 
State Hospital for the Insane of Cuba, commitment to which is 
made by any court on the island upon the certificate of two phy- 
sicians who have had the patient under observation for thirty days. 
There are now 861 inmates in this institution. 

The lepers of the island are cared for in two private hospitals — 
the San Lazaro Hospital at Havana and the San Lazaro Hospital at 
Santa Clara. Both institutions own property, the first named having 
an income from private funds of about $24,000 yearly. The other 
receives most of its support from the state. No law has been found 
requiring that the lepers of the island be confined in institutions, but 
in the charter of the San Lazaro Hospital of Havana is contained an 
authority from the Spanish throne authorizing it to retain lepers 
committed to it. Under this authority it has been the custom, which 
is still kept up, to arrest lepers of the lower classes who are found in 
public places and to commit them to the San Lazaro Hospital. An 
effort is being made, with every chance of success, to have these in- 
stitutions classed as public, as it is believed that the nature of the 
commitment — for life — requires that they should be under the di- 
rect charge of the Department of Charities. There are now 148 in- 
mates confined in these two institutions. : 
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PORTO RICO. 
B. H. OSTERHOUDT, SAN JUAN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At present there are four institutions under the control of the 
office of Director of Charities, consisting of an Insane Asylum with 
200 inmates, Boys’ Charity School with 300 inmates, Girls Charity 
School with 200 inmates, and leper colony with 25 inmates. 

The last legislature passed a bill authorizing the establishment of 
an asylum for the blind to accommodate 150 inmates, said bill being 
approved by the governor on February 25, the law going into effect 
March 1; and the establishing of this institution is now under way. 
Unfortunately, the island is not in a financial position to provide for 
all the deserving destitute, nor are we able to support other needed 
institutions ; but by adding, from time to time, to our number of in- 
stitutions, as well as by increasing the number of inmates in those 
already established, the condition is generally and rapidly improving. 
The budget for charitable purposes has been increased from $383,000 
in 1900 to $140,000 for the coming fiscal year. Still, with the 
climate and the quantity of wild edible products to be had for the 
plucking, there is not the actual suffering from*poverty and destitu- 
tion that exists in the northern countries. 

Some success has been obtained during the past year in placing chil- 
dren reaching the age limit at work in shops, offices and families, but 
it is too narrow a field for so broad a work. 

San Juan and Ponce each have a Woman’s Aid Society, and much 
good is done in providing work for poor women. There are several 
private institutions supported by the church, which are in good con- 
dition and doing good work. 

Also, many municipal hospitals, most of which are in wretched con- 
dition for lack of funds. These institutions are all under the 
inspectionary power of the Director of Charities, but are supported 
by the local authorities. 

Porto Rico is deeply in need of the interest of a philanthropist. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 


REV. HUNTER BOYD, WAWEIG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


We have no Provincial organization of charities and corrections, 
and no complete directory of institutions has yet been prepared; but 
the city of St. John and one or two other cities are now convinced of 
the desirability of concerted action within their own boundaries and 
between the respective municipalities. 

The Associated Charities of St. John was organized May to, 1899, 
and is doing good work. The secretary is Mrs. C. H. Hall. As- 
sistance has been more effectively rendered to the needy, and im- 
posture has been largely prevented by careful investigation. 

The census was taken in the province a few months ago; but 
statistics are not yet available concerning delinquents, destitutes, and 
defectives. 

This province makes grants through the government for public 
charities and reform to the extent of $63,000. 

A partial summary of institutions and societies is all that can be 
attempted in this report, but efforts will be made to secure a com- 
plete directory of charities and corrections in New Brunswick. 

Last year the government considered the proposal to send repre- 
sentatives to the National Conference in Washington, but did not 
deem it advisable. If a Provincial Society of Charities and Correc- 
tion can be organized, it may be possible to secure adequate repre- 
sentation; and a medium will then be found for dispensing the 
invaluable information. The hope is cherished that a set of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference will be procured for one of the 
libraries of the province or be provided for the Associated Charities 
office in St. John. 

The most important institution established in this province during 
the past year is the Chipman Hospital in St. Stephens, Charlotte 
County. 

The New Brunswick penitentiary is situated at Dorchester. The 
St. John Reformatory for Boys was founded in 1892. The old St. 
John penitentiary was transferred into an Industrial Home. 

There are six almshouses in New Brunswick. The largest is the 
St. John Almshouse, which receives a considerable number of the 
needy. Outdoor relief is given from public funds by the almshouse 
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commission after investigation. There is a home for aged females 
at St. John. The Convent of the Good Shepherd was established in 
1893 as a refuge for penitents. It has a school of reform and in- 
dustry connected with it. It is located in St. John. There are also 
at St. John the Protestant Orphans’ Home; Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, founded in 1854; St. Vincent’s Convent, founded in 1854; 
Convent of the Good Shepherd; Little Girls’ Home; and the 
Wiggins Male Orphan Institution. At Fredericton there is a 
Catholic orphanage. At Silver Falls is St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum 
for Boys, founded in 1879. At St. Basile de Madewaska is a hospi- 
tal, boarding-house, academy, and orphanage, founded in 1875. 

For the sick and injured there is at St. John a general public 
hospital; at Fredericton, the Victoria Hospital; at Chatham, a 
hospital, founded 1819, 25 beds; at Campbellton, a_ hospital, 
founded 1889; at Silver Falls, the Mater Misericordia Hospital and 
Home, established 1888; at St. Stephens, the Chipman Hospital, 
founded 1901; at Tracadie, a Hospital for Lepers, founded 1858 by 
the Sisters of the Hétel-Dieu, Montreal,— present number, 15 men 
and 6 women. In an entirely separate building the Sisters have 
charge of 30 orphans. There is also at St. John a Maternity Hospi- 
tal conducted by the Salvation Army; a Home for Incurables; the 
Victorian Order of Nurses; a Nurses’ Home; and the New Bruns- 
wick Association for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption and 
Other Forms of Tuberculosis. 

The Institution for the Blind of the Maritime Provinces is situ- 
ated in Nova Scotia, at Halifax. At Fredericton is the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The insane are cared for in St. John at 
the Provincial Lunatic Asylum. 

We have also in St. John the St. Vincent de Paul Society, two 
branches ; National Council of Women of Canada; St. John Local 
Council, with 20 Federated Societies; and the Seamen’s Mission 
Society. At Fredericton there is the Ladies’ Aid Society in connec- 
tion with St. Vincent de Paul. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


LAURA BORDEN, HALIFAX, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In presenting a report of the charitable work done in the province 
of Nova Scotia it must of necessity be incomplete, as space will not 
permit me to do justice to the subject. 

There are twenty jails in the province, to some extent under dual 
management, that of the sheriff and of the municipal council. 
During the past few years some improvements have been made, 
and in the report for 1902 the inspector of penal institutions sums 
up the characteristics of a model jail as follows : — 


A model jail should be secure, to prevent escapes, and should 
be arranged to permit of classification, should be sanitary, managed 
by competent officials, and should be governed by regulations which 


permit of attempts at reform and the enforcement of proper disci- 
pline. 


Our aim is to put our jails in that healthy condition. There are 
nineteen poor farms and asylums for chronic harmless insane 
throughout the province. In the same report the inspector says : — 


It is a source of much pleasure to me to be able to report 
a gradual and steady improvement in the care given the dependent 
members of our population, sane and insane. 


Under the head of humane institutions may be mentioned the 
Nova Scotia Hospital and the Victoria General Hospital at Halifax 
and the Aberdeen Hospital at New Glasgow. The Nova Scotia 
Hospital for Insane is a large public institution. During the year 
538 patients were under treatment, 142 discharged. A new annex 
is now in course of erection. 

The Victoria General Hospital during 1901 treated 1,609 patients,— 
683 cured, 493 improved, 218 unimproved, and 71 died. Improve- 
ments during the year were cold storage building and new operating 
table. 

Aberdeen Cottage Hospital at New Glasgow does good work, 
both medical and surgical. There is also a Cottage Hospital at 
Pictou for miners. 

The Halifax Association for the Improving of the Condition of 
the Poor is supported by voluntary contribution. The number of 
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families relieved during the winter of 1901 was 264. The stone 
shed was opened on 1gth of January, and kept open until 23d of 
March to give employment to those in need. Expenditure during 
the year, $6,678.87. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Halifax, relieved 423 families, 
and distributed coal, fish, bread, etc. They expended $5,675.26. 

The Nova Scotia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty investi- 
gated 450 cases. Branches of this society, with local officers, are 
to be found in almost every town. 

The Halifax Protestant Industrial School is an institution for the 
reformation of juvenile law-breakers. At present there are 36 boys 
in the home. There is a regular course of instruction and training 
in gymnastics and drill. A manual training school was started this 
year, 

St. Paul’s Almshouse of Industry for Girls, Halifax, sheltered 


during 1901 25 children, 4 of whom have since been adopted into 
good homes. 


The Halifax Infants’ Home was established in 1875. During 


1901 it sheltered 38 little children. The aim of the home is to save 
infants’ lives. A new building was erected last year at a cost of 
$15,000. 

The Protestant Orphans’ Home at Halifax sheltered, during the 
year, 49 children. 20 have been adopted into good homes. The 
children receive a good public school education. 

Home for Aged, Halifax. The object of this institution is to 
provide a home for ladies who, from reduced circumstances, are com- 
pelled to seek a home in old age. No person is admitted who has 
not attained the age of sixty. A fee of $100 per annum is charged. 
There is an Old Ladies’ Home at Yarmouth, N.S., conducted on the 
same principle. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Halifax, was established 
in 1857. ‘The attendance last year was 123. During the coming 
year the children will be trained for industrial work. A new build- 
ing will be erected, it is expected, in a few months for that purpose. 

At Yarmouth there is a Town Mission School. The building cost 
$3,600, and contains rooms furnished for school, sewing-school, 
kitchen, hall for concerts and religious services. 1,200 children 


have been brought within the influence of the institution during the 
past fourteen years. 
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The Seamen’s Friend Society of Halifax, incorporated in 1887, 
provides accommodation for sailors when in port. Contains a read- 
ing-room, provides stationery, etc. It accommodated 755 merchant 
seamen, petty officers, and men of the Royal Navy during the past 
year. 

No new legislation in regard to charitable work has been passed 
during the year. 

The Home of the Good Shepherd, Halifax, is conducted by the 
religious order of Good Shepherds. The Order of Our Lady of 
Charity of the Good Shepherd was introduced into Canada in 1844; 
and seven houses, of which this is one, were opened in 1890. One 
of the objects it has in view is to receive females sentenced by 
court for some offence requiring imprisonment and discipline. All 
the work is done by the nuns and inmates throughout the house. 
3° nuns are on duty day and night, and the inmates are under their 
supervision. 

St. Patrick’s Industrial School, Halifax, is conducted by the 
Christian Brothers for Roman Catholic boys, who in many instances 
are also law-breakers. Five Brothers constitute the staff, and it 


is supported largely through an endowment by the late Hon. 
Patrick Power. In addition the city allows a sum of money for each 
lad sent in by the authorities, and there are private contributions. 
Some income is derived from the sale of farm products. 

The School for the Blind is at Halifax. Since its erection it has 
had two additions, and this year it has been decided to erect a new 
school building. 


ONTARIO. 


A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M.D., TORONTO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been very little legislation in Ontario lately affecting 
charitable or philanthropic work. The subject of a separate insti- 
tution for the care of epileptics is still before the province. A 
number of epileptics are housed in the State Institution for the 
Feeble-minded at Orillia and a few in the county houses of refuge ; 
but this does not provide, probably, for more than one-quarter of the 
entire number requiring to be provided for. The question of pro- 
viding for the custodial care of weak-minded women and girls has 
been discussed at two of the meetings of the Canadian Conference 
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of Charities and Correction, and also by the National Council of 
Women of Canada; but there is no prospect of the matter being 
taken up by the government at present. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Association is still pressing for the adoption 
of a probation law whereby first offenders — delinquents and drunk- 
ards —may have an opportunity to reform by being placed under 
the supervision of probation officers on suspended sentences, and 
thus be saved from the stigma and contamination of jail life. 

The Ontario Reformatory for Boys is to be moved to a more cen- 
tral part of the province, and no doubt the latest improvements in 
buildings and equipment will be secured. The reformatory deals 
with boys from fourteen to eighteen years of age, and has an average 
population of 140. The industrial schools, of which there are two, 
take incorrigible lads from ten to thirteen, and their respective pop- 
ulations are 145 and 50. These small numbers are doubtless due 
largely to the child-saving work carried on by the neglected chil- 
dren’s department under the supervision of Mr. J. J. Kelso. There 
are thirty-five branch Children’s Aid Societies located in the leading 
cities and towns of Ontario, and some three or four hundred chil- 
dren are dealt with annually by these organizations, the policy being 
to place dependent children in foster homes. There are now nearly 
2,000 under regular supervision, and they are making splendid prog- 
ress toward useful and self-supporting citizenship. This department 
is exceedingly popular with all classes in the community. 

Some effort was.made this year to induce the legislature to en- 
courage the scientific treatment of inebriates, but without success. 
However, something in this line is being done by the Prisoners’ Aid 
Association under the direction of Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, the secre- 
tary, and the results have been most encouraging. ‘Two years ago a 
bill was drafted conjointly by the Prisoners’ Aid Association and 
the Ontario Medical Association, and presented to the Ontario gov- 
ernment, in which provision is made for an extension of the proba- 
tion system in dealing with cases of drunkenness. Probation officers 
will have the power to place dipsomaniacs under medical treatment, 
either in cottage hospitals, special wards in public hospitals, or in the 
form of home treatment. We are most desirous that this bill shall 
be adopted by the Ontario legislature in the near future. As already 
mentioned, experiments commenced by the Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion in this direction have been attended with most encouraging 
results. 
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Great attention has been given of late years to the subject of 
tuberculosis; and the National Sanitarium Association has provided 
splendid accommodation in Muskoka, Northern Ontario, for those 
afflicted with this blighting disease. The general hospitals of the 
Province are also setting apart special quarters for consumptive 
patients. A society has been formed in Toronto, called the Anti- 
consumptive League, for the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of an institution near the city for the care and treatment of the 
consumptive poor of Toronto. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


B. BALDERSTON, CHARLOTTETOWN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our legislature provides for the poor and the insane. 

A new Prince Edward Island Hospital has lately been built and 
equipped at a cost of $20,000, all raised by voluntary subscription. 
The grounds, about fifteen acres in extent, were donated by Rev. 


Dr. Brecken. 

Persons convicted of crime in this province are sent to the peni- 
tentiary at Dorchester, N.B., which is maintained by the federal 
government. 

We have no institution for the reform of the vicious or juvenile 
delinquents. 

We have an average of 50 in a poorhouse, which is sustained by 
the province. The government also pays out money for the support 
of the poor outside the institution. The poor cost the province last 
year $7,307.35. 

There is no special provision for destitute children, but the prov- 
ince provides for their support in private families. 

The sick and injured are cared for in two hospitals supported by 
private subscriptions. Those who are able pay for their attendance, 
but about one-half are poor persons who pay nothing. The Prince 
Edward Island Hospital treated during the year 252 patients, besides 
providing medicines and surgical dressings for 70 outdoor patients. 
The Charlottetown Hospital also cares for a large number. 

We have no institution for the blind here, but the province pays 
for their education in a school for the blind at Halifax, N.S. 

The deaf-mutes are also sent to an institution at Halifax, and 
their expenses paid by the province. ; 
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No provision has been made for feeble-minded children. 

The insane are cared for in a hospital provided and maintained 
by the province. There was an average of 195 inmates last year. 
Net cost to the province, $22,472.76. 

We are much in need of a reformatory for juvenile delinquents. 
Formerly boys convicted of crime were sent to the penitentiary at 
Dorchester, but the results were not satisfactory: they were only 
changed into hardened criminals. During the last term of the 
Supreme Court a boy of eleven years was found guilty of larceny; 
but the judge would not send him to prison: he handed him back to 


his father, taking a bond for his appearance, should he again 
transgress. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN, MONTREAL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As this is the first provincial report from Quebec, the Committee 


on Reports has requested a general-statement of conditions rather 
than a simple account of the advances made in the field of charities 
and correction during the twelve months just ending. Nothing but 
a bird’s-eye view of important features is possible within the limits 
allowed. Amplification must come in later reports. 


PUBLIC CHARITY. 
A. THE PROVINCE. 


1. Jnstitutions and Maintenance Required by Statute.— Prisons and 
penitentaries are the only institutions in the domain of charities and 
correction exclusively maintained and administered by the province 
of Quebec. 

Youthful delinquents are maintained in reformatories and industrial 
schools under private control. The insane are maintained in three 
asylums at public expense, but under private management. These 
asylums also have pay patients. 

With regard to youthful delinquents, a per capita allowance is paid 
for their maintenance. The same arrangement is made with reference 
to the insane, excepting that half of the cost must be paid by the 
municipalities in which the commitments were taken. 
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All the above institutions are subject to inspection by the inspectors 
of prisons and asylums. 

2. Permissive Maintenance— The province may, but is not re- 
quired by statute to, assume joint responsibility with municipalities 
in the maintenance of children from six to sixteen years who are 
orphans or whose parent or parents have been sentenced to prison 
or are grossly misbehaving themselves, providing there are no rela- 
tives or proper guardians to receive the children. The provincial 
authorities are more and more refusing to assume responsibility under 
this statute, as will be explained below. 

3. General Subsidies.— Subsidies in bulk and without requiring the 
admission of persons sent by public officers are made to a number of 
institutions each year. The list includes general hospitals, orphan 
asylums, shelter for women, etc. These subsidies are very insignifi- 
cant, however. For 1901 they amounted to $44,570.75, divided 
among 78 institutions. 


B. THE MUNICIPALITIES. 


1. Maintenance Required by Statute — One-half the per capita 
cost of maintenance of all the insane committed from each 
municipality. 

2. Permissive Maintenance.— Any municipality may entirely support 
in an institution children from six to sixteen years without parents 
or whose parents are unable to support them on account of sickness, 
misfortune, misconduct, etc. This permission is much more inclusive 
than the one relating to the province. 

Whether the proceedings are taken under the one statute or the 
other, they have to be inaugurated by the municipality in either 
case. If inaugurated under the statute which permits the province 
to pay one-half the cost, the provincial authorities may after com- 
mitment refuse to make the necessary certification. In this case the 
municipality must shoulder the whole burden. This has often hap- 
pened, so that the present trend may be said to be in the direction 
of exclusive local responsibility in the matter of dependent children. 
It will be noted of course that it is not mandatory for the munici- 
palities to assume the care of a child: they might place the whole 
burden on private charity. So far, however, there has been no 
tendency in this direction. 
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PRIVATE CHARITY. 


Private charity, besides furnishing the management and adminis- 
tration of the insane asylums, the reformatories, and industrial 
schools above alluded to, fills the rest of the field. It is evident 
that it has assumed much heavier burdens than in any American 
state. The writer has in another place * indicated some of the re- 
sults of this division of work. It will only be possible here to re- 
capitulate exactly how far adequate indoor relief is provided by 
private charity. 

1. There is adequate provision for children and the acutely sick. 

2. Inadequate provision for the almshouse population found in 
every community. There are no almshouses,—either public or 
private,— no places of final refuge for the abjectly miserable or de- 
graded who do not belong among the delinquents. 

3. Fair provision for the respectable aged. 

4. Inadequate provision for incurables,— those suffering from 
chronic diseases, the blind, the feeble-minded, homeless, convales- 
cents, etc. ' 

As a general result, it may be stated that the private institutions 
suffer from lack of proper classification. 


ADVANCE IN CHILD-SAVING. 


Conservative Quebec has not been unaffected by the progressive 
child-helping movement, though it has nothing, of course, which re- 
sembles the Ontario system. 

The following definite points of advance may be noted : — 

1. The trials of children must be held in places apart from the 
usual court-rooms. In practice they are held in chambers, and are 
entirely private. This: regulation was embodied in the penal code 
in 1892, antedating most of the children’s courts established in 
the United States. 

2. Children must be kept in separate rooms in jails and prisons 
from other offenders while awaiting trial. They are never incarcer- 
ated in any part of the Montreal jail, being confined in that city in 
an industrial school. 

By Section 525 of the new city charter of Montreal it is provided 


* Proceedings of Twenty-eighth National Conference of Charities and Correction, pp. 139 e# seg. 
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that every time that a child apparently not less than sixteen years 
of age, and having no relation or other person to take reasonable 
care of him, is brought before the recorder, and cannot be sent to 
an industrial or reformatory school, the recorder may send the child 
to an institution, or place him out as an apprentice or as a domestic 
servant, or may confide him to a respectable person until he has 
reached the age of eighteen years. 

This will be an exceedingly important piece of legislation when- 
ever a Children’s Aid Society is formed. 


ADVANCES IN PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY. 


In the domain of private philanthropy the principal advances dur- 
ing the last few years have been made in Montreal by the establish- 
ment of the following societies: Victorian Order of Nurses, for 
district nursing; Charity Organization Society; Park and Play- 
grounds Society, which hopes to establish several model playgrounds 
in small public squares during the coming summer; and a Decimal 
Stamp Savings Fund. An urban sanatorium for consumptives is 
being projected by a number of physicians, with promised financial 
assistance from several sources. 


STATISTICS. 


The report of the inspectors of prisons and asylums for 1g00 
(1901 report not yet published) indicates that the total population in 
district prisons for that year was 4,753 against 4,626 for 1899. This 
figure includes both those awaiting trial and those serving sentences 
for minor offences. It does not include the penitentiary population. 

In the five reformatory schools, three for boys and two for girls, 
there was a grand total of 259 against 228 for 1899. Cost of main- 
tenance, $34,945.70. 

In the industrial schools, for the younger children and the less 
hardened older ones, there was a population of 304 against 354 for 
1899. Cost of maintenance, $20,603.41. 

There were 2,953 patients supported by provincial and _ local 
authorities in the three insane asylums. In 1899 the number was 
2,911. The cost of maintenance in 1900 was $321,979. 

The percentage of cures to admission for the three institutions are 
given as follows : — 
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1898 1899 1900 
OO a oe ee 25.08 27.49 
oo ey CSRS 0 ee a 31-75 27.23 
a a a ee eer 33-33 37-41 


The inspectors caution against too sweeping generalizations upon 
the above table, wisely indicating that there are too many disturbing 
elements to admit of any comparison of the efficiency of the different 
institutions or of the work of any one of them in succeeding years. 
The Verdun Asylum in its report lays special stress upon the moral 
influences toward cure brought into play by amusement and occu- 
pation. The percentage of workers among the inmates in this insti- 


tution is placed at 65 49-100 per cent. It is 58 per cent. in St. Jean 
de Dieu. 
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LIST OF CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES AND 


Name of Organization. 


Seenere err 


National Conference of Charities and Correction............csceeesess 
California State Conference of Charities and Correction.......sseees 
Canadian Conference of Charities and Correction 


ae 


OOOO eee wee eenns a 
|Sept, 24-25, 1902... 


a 
| Oct. ‘21-23, 1902.... 

llth gexean 

5th 


3d 
3d 


|N 

\Feby. 5, 1903 

\Feb., ond week, (i; 
8rd | Nov. 18-20, 1902 
12th (Oct. 7-10, 1902.... 


2d Feby. 1998 
.y | Oct. 14-16, 1902... 


_ 
. 


» gp 


SP IS gs 


American Economic Association 


ewer eee eee ereee 


American Humane Association - 
American Medico-Psychological Association ° 


American Social Science Association ........... Scdde¥e sccubiediuasdeet 

American Society of Superintendents of Training Schools for Nurses 

Association of Assistant Physicians of Hospitals for ey mg 

Association of Medical Officers of American caetetions for Idioti 
and Feeble-Minded ‘ 

Conference of Federation of Day Nurseries....... eae 

Conference about Boys 

Illinois Association of Supervisors, County Commissioners and 
County Clerks 

Indiana 

Mohonk Arbitration Conference. .............0eececccccceceees Veueeus 

Mohonk Indian Conference. ........ccccccccccccscccccscvccseses Siseas 

National Association for Study of Epilepsy, Etc........... pesdieneee 

National Children’s Home Society 

National Congress of Mothers 

National Conference of Jewish Charities 

National Prison Association..............cceeeeeees RR sf 


Ohio Convention of Infirmary Officials ee 
New York Convention of County Superintendents of the Poor...... 


ae, 26-29, 1902.... 


26th | Oct. 15-17.... bis 
58th |May, 1908......... 


Sept. 9-11, 1902... 


‘led Seis. 
| each month 
8th | May 27-29, 1903... 


« |eeseeeee| Oct, 22-24, 1902... 


2d | Nov. 5-6, 1902 ... 
20th 


29th (Sept. 13-17, 


PERE TOG 1908 .... 


a Time not fixed. b Place not yet fixed. 
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CORRECTION AND KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS 


President. Secretary. 


Canon City ...... 


Santiago de Cuba| 


Wilmington ...... 
Peoria peoowens 
ey eecces 
lowa Ce <ovenens 
Lawrence 
Baltimore 


—— TTTTT TTT 
ochester...cecees 
Sedalia scccccccese 
Lincoln 


Albany ..cccccsses 


Springfield .....0. 


| 
Robt. W. de Forest, New York City] 


Portlan 


x MeTSCtssceccecee} Hon. 


d. 


eeeeeeeseeseseee 


oseph P. Byers, Columbus, 
Catherine C, Felton, Oakland 
M. Rosebrugh, M. D., Confedera- 
ton. Dies. SOCOM... coscxertacse es 
Mrs. Bertha Butler, Denver 


Horace Davis, San Francisco 
Adam Brown, Hamilton, Ont..... kaa 


Prof. E. S. Parsons, Colorado Springs 


* D. Warner, ae 
D. Hurley, Unit 
Roam A. 
Prof. Isaac A. 
Prof. E. W. 
Joshua W. Herring, Westminster 


pen Charles Warner, Wilmington......... 
Mrs. Emma Kiefer, Peoria........... 2 
C. S. Grout, Indianapolis 

Miss Charlotte Goff, Des Moines.. 
Edward 
Rev. 


A. Fredenhagen, Topeka. fa 
Louis F. Zinkham, Baltimore... 


Mrs. Edw. L. Knapp 

Miss Anna S. ieeaman. Minneapolis. 
M. Hanson, Kansas Ci 
ohn —_, Lincoln 

Dr. J. 

Wm. He Fy Ph. 


chee E. Faulkner, Minneapolis 
Dr. . Jesse, Columbia 

A. W. “Clark, O 
Rev. W. J. Tucker, D D., Hanover.. 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, Elizabeth 
sa Wm. R. Stewart, 31 Nassau nnd | 


eeeeeee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


» Jersey City.. 
Saeed T. Devine, 105 E 22d St., 
| tone h B. Byers, Columbus....... — 


. T. Gardner, Portland 
W. P. Hunker, Alleghen 
| Ged. B. 
| 


Hon. Soy B. Gunckel, Dayton 
Rev. T. L. Elliott, Portlan 
E. P. Gould, 


Robert Gilliam, Petersburg Davis, Richmon 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


Philadelphia 


lban ) ie oe 
Provi ence, R. 5 Px: 


Boston, Mass 


Detroit, Mich..... 


New York City.. 

Bloomington,..... 
Indianapolis ...... 
Boston ... 


Lake Mohonk,N.Y. 
Lake Mohonk, N.Y. 


New York City.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia ...... 


Columbus ........ 
YouRis<beseuuss 


‘ wen. James M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio.. 


-| Wm. Byron Forbush, 


| 
Calvin H. Clark, Medford 


c 


Has n no © president. ew 


Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, N. Y. City Prof. Frank A. Fette 
ray Ithaca, N 
| S. R. Taber, Chicago 
| C. B, Burr, M. D., Flint, Mich....... 
Rev. F. S. Root, 129 E. 15th St., N. Y. 


Miss L. L. Dock, 265 Henry St., N. Y. 
| Irwin H. Neff, Pontiac, Mich......... 


Owings Mills, Md. | A. 
Jodge 


. Alder Blumer, M. Dis Providence, 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
York City 
Mrs, L. E. Grutor, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. L. Emrich, Wooster 


Dr. F. M. Keating, 


Mrs. Arthur M . W. 


C. Rogers, M. D., Faribault, sine, 


Stewart, 23 W. 44th St., 
14 Beacon St.,| 


Boston | Frank S. Mason, Charlestown, Boston 


. A. Davis, Cairo 


| Henry Riniker, Edwardsville 
F. Johnson, Fowler Ss. B 


nswinger, Danville 
Otis Merriam, Chelsea, Court House. 
Wm, C. Dennis, 


Isabel C. 
., N 


Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


Merrill E. Gates, LL. D Barrows, 135 E 15th 


Dr. Frederick Peterson, 4 W. 50th St.,| 
New York City | Dr. Wm. P. Spratling, Sonyea, N. Y. 
Charles R. Henderson, D. D., Chicago| H. H. Hart, 79 Dearborn St.,-Chicago 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 3418 ce 
St., Philadelphia Mrs. Frank L. 6951 Yale 
| Ave., Chicag 
Miss Hannah asia, 731 W. 6th St., 


Cincinnati 


Wean, 


Prof. Charles R, Henderson, ni- | 
versity of Chicago | Rev. John L. Milligan, LL. D., Alle- 
gheny, ‘a ° . 
. Woodman, Painesville 
. Frisbie, Homer N. 


Edwin Farmer, Bowling Green S. 
D. C. Grinder, Angelica, N. Y........ Mi. G 


+08 votgemvon we 


